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A DAY AND A FRIEND. 


BY O. C. AWRINGER. 


We sat upon the shore, my friend and I; 
The lake lay rocking in the morning shine, 
Odors of gum were round us, and a pine 

Played music while the waves danced cease- 

lessly. 

Joy of wild woods and waters and blue sky 
Flowed through our spirits like celestial 

wine; 
We talked ‘of poets’ hopes and thoughts 
divine, 

And he was generous and I was shy. 

O golden heart of all that golden day, 

Wise friend! so kind to my reluctant 

thought; 

So gentle with the grace that went astray 

Through stammering speech and woodland 

ways untaught! 

He read me by the things I dared not say, 

And loved me for the trust that doubted 

naught. 





Se 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In the Dominion of Canada a plebiscite 
on the question of prohibition will be 
taken Sept. 29. This is an application of 
the principle of popular initiative in legis- 
lation. No specific measure is submitted 
for the approval of the voters, but they 
are asked to express themselves on the 
general question whether a law prohibit- 
ing the manufacture, importation and sale 
of all forms of intoxicating beverages 
should be enacted. What an injustice it 
is that in this ‘‘plebiscite,’’ so-called, no 
woman will be allowed to vote! 





“Yellow Journalism in America,’’ de- 
scribed by Elizabeth L. Banks, which we 
copy from The Nineteenth Century, de- 
serves attentive perusal. Next week we 
shall call attention to the important part 
that women play in it as reporters, their 
dangers, trials and temptations. It is 
a strange and gruesome occupation in a 
field of very doubtful public utility. 


or 


Dr. Anita Newcomb McGee, now a 
surgeon in the army with the rank of 
lieutenant, will be under the direction 
of Surgeon-General George Sternberg, and 
is subject to detail to the hospitals near 
Washington, or to Montauk, Long Island. 
If the appointment of Dr. McGee has come 
through Dr. Sternberg we shall be in- 
clined to forgive him for not wanting 
women at the front. Let us hope that he 
is growing more liberal. Experience is 
an efficient educator. 











Miss Barton’s executive ability is in 
striking contrast to the inefficiency of the 
commissary department. Mr. George Ken- 
nan is telling in the Outlook the story of 
the war in Cuba, as he saw it from day to 
day, and a very interesting story it is. 
Santiago after the surrender is graphi- 
cally described in the issue of Sept. 10, 
Concerning the Red Cross relief work, Mr. 
Kennan says: 

Miss Barton began the work of relieving 
the widespread distress and destitution in 
Santiago with characteristic promptness 
and erergy. To feed twenty or thirty 
thousand people at once, with the limited 
facilities and the small working force. at 
her command, and to do it systematically 
and economically, without wastefulness 
and without confusion, was a herculean 
task; but it was a task with which expe- 
rience and training in many fields had 
made her familiar, and she set about it 
intelligently and met the difficulties of the 
situation with admirable tact and judg- 
ment. 





After describing the system devised by 
her whereby all in need might be reached 
and fraud avoided, he says in conclusion: 


The Red Cross furnished food in bulk 
to thirty-two thousand half-starved people 
in the first five days after Santiago sur- 
rendered, and in addition thereto fed ten 
thousand people every day in the soup- 
kitchens managed by Mr. Michelson. I 
do not wish to make any unjust or invidi- 
ous comparisons, but I cannot refrain 
from saying, nevertheless, that I did not 
happen to see any United States quarter- 
master in Cuba who, in the short space of 
five days, had unloaded and stored four- 
teen hundred tons of cargo, given hot 
soup daily to ten thousand soldiers, and 
supplied an army of thirty-two thousand 
men with ten days’ rations. It is a record 
of which Miss Barton has reason to be 
proud. 





But her work was not confined to the 
mere feeding of the hungry in Santiago. 
She sent large quantities of cereals, canned 
goods, and hospital supplies to our own 
soldiers in the camps on the adjacent 
hills; she furnished medicines and food 
for sick and wounded to the Spanish 
prison camp as well as to the Spanish 
army hospitals, the civil hospital, and the 
children’s hospital in the city; she directed 
Dr. Soyoso of her medical staff to open a 
clinic and dispensary, where five surgeons 
and two nurses gave medical or surgical 
aid to more than three thousand sick or 
sickening people every day; she sent hun- 
dreds of tons of ice from the schooner 
Morse to the hospitals, the camps, and 
the transports going north with sick and 
wounded soldiers; she put up tents to 
shelter fever-stricken Spanish prisoners 
from the tropical sunshine while they 
were waiting to be taken on board the 
vessels that were to carry them back to 
Spain; and in every way possible and 
with all the facilities that she had, she 
tried to alleviate the suffering caused by 
neglect, incompetence, famine, and war. 


The unsuccessful attempt of Miss Clara 
Barton to enter Havana with provisions 
for the starving Cubans reminds one that 
the United States Government is doing 
nothing to feed those poor reconcentrados 
for whom Secretary Sherman asked popu- 
lar subscriptions last January, and of 
whose sufferings Senator Proctor told 
such harrowing tales. It makes no at- 
tempt to succor thousands of destitute 
persons in and around Havana. The 
Cubans must be in very bad condition, 
those that are alive; why is not something 
done to relieve them with the surplus 
supplies which army contractors are pil- 
ing up? 








-—-o- 


In the May number of The Kalends, the 
paper of the Woman’s College of Balti- 
more, there lately appeared a story by an 
anti-suffragist, entitled ‘What They 
Would Do with It” (i. e., the suffrage). 
The best answer to the story, under the 
title, “What They Have Done with It,” 
would be the three excellent leaflets 
entitled “‘They Speak for Themselves,” 
which show the good results that have 
followed woman suffrage in Wyoming, 
Colorado, and Idaho, respectively. People 
who can read these without being con- 
vinced ‘‘would not believe though one rose 
from the dead.” 





THANKS TO MR. GARRISON. 

Soutu PASADENA, CAL., SEPT. 5, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I have read with great interest the 
articles in your journal from the pen of 
William Lloyd Garrison. He is worthy of 
his noble sire. His article in opposition 
to the educational suffrage movement was 
also very gratifying to me. Then his 





address before the Peace Society was 
another source of satisfaction. It is so 
strange that the people of America can 
wander from the declared principles es- 
tablished but little over a century ago, 
that one is almost bewildered. Nothing 
since the time of slavery has so dis- 
heartened me as this last evidence of ex- 
citability and desire for conquest on the 
part of the people of a once liberal gov- 
ernment. There seems to be little hope 
for the perpetuation of a government of, 
for, and by the people. This war will 
take us away back farther, financially, than 
did the war with the South, 
MARGARET V. LONGLEY. 





COMERS AND GOERS. 


We have had plenty of visitors this 
week; visitors whose coming we hailed 
with joy, and whose departure was a pro- 
found relief. They moved every familiar 
belonging out of place. Desks, tables, 
bookcases, ‘“‘shot madly from _ their 
spheres” and gathered, a conglomerate 
pile, in the middle of each room. Ghostly 
white cloths hid everything we needed, 
and the visitors, white-robed and white- 
capped, perambulated the room on boards 
above the patient heads of the regular 
occupants, These last tried to work, but 
could do little save compare shades of 
cartridge-paper—and all delays are hereby 
accounted for to those who read these 
lines. We have been subjected, one might 
say, toa sort of “gerrymandering” ; and we 
gladly bear testimony that every Gerry 
man did fine and faithful work, and did it, 
morever, with excellent quietness and 
courtesy. 

We were sorry to efface the Louis Seize 
ceiling, with its beautiful design picked 
outin gold. I have always thought those 
plump little golden birds could tell a 
story as wellas Mr. Tulkinghorn’s noble 
Roman—only theirs would be gay and 
loving, not ghastly—a story of brilliant 
festal nights, mayhap of scenes more 
tender, when the fine old home was new. 
But a pure ivory tint has enhanced, not 
obscured, the graceful outlines. The walls 
are fresh and clean, and we hope for new 
inspiration from our improved surround- 
ings. 

Few people ventured into the chaotic 
scene; but nothing daunts Mrs. Liver- 
more, who came with vigorous presence 
and racy talk, and comforted our har- 
assed souls with a sense of power. Mrs. 
Anders, of Newton, has been cheerfully 
talking suffrage in Richfield Springs, 
N. Y., where she spent the summer, and 
talking apparently with much acceptance, 
for one of her hearers took down what 
she said and translated it inte German for 
the Freie Presse of Brooklyn, N. Y., which 
has a large circulation. Mrs. Atkins, of 
Jamaica Plain, comes in fresh from a 
summer outing in Europe, apparently 
more than ever pleased with her own 
country after sight of the sharp contrasts, 
the glory and the squalor of the Old 
World. 

Dr. Emily Blackwell and Dr. Cushier 
were in, on their way from York, Me., to 
New York City. Mrs Rachel Foster 
Avery, with her three little daughters, 
called en route from Greenacre to Phila- 
delphia. She was enthusiastic over the 
delights of tent-life on the banks of the 
Piscataqua, the nature-studies, the music, 
and the mental and physical uplift of the 
whole atmosphere. Our good friend in 
the Legislature, Mr. Parsons, of Green- 
field, made us a short call before leaving 
with the delegation that accompanies the 
Governor to dedicate the monument to 
Massachusetts soldiers on the battle-field 
of Antietam. Cc. W. 





REMINISCENCES OF BROOK FARM. 


Miss Anna Blackwell, aged more than 
80, recalls reminiscences of ‘‘A Happy, 
Happy Time,’”’ spent by her at Brook 
Farm. M. Betham Edwards, a sister of 
the late Miss Edwards, the eminent Egyp- 
tologist, says in the London Sketch: 


That fact should be more romantic than 
fiction in Hawthorne’s famous story may 
sound paradoxical. Yet any one who has 
heard the narrative of Brook Farm from 
the lips of a survivor, and that survivor 
Anna Blackwell, must so put the case. 
In the new suburban district of Hastings, 
lying to the east, and called Clive Vale, 
lives a remarkable woman, one of several 
remarkable sisters; the name of Dr. 
Elizabeth Blackwell, the first woman to 
receive the degree of M. D., is now of 
European reputation; a second sister, Dr. 
Emily, has been one of the leading physi- 
cians of New York; Miss Blackwell, their 
elder, the subject of the present paper, 
has worked in quite other fields. With 
her long and successful career as Parisian 





correspondent of leading colonial papers, 
with her works as poet, writer of fairy 
tales, and essays on occult subjects, we 
are not concerned. For the moment it is 
the story, the true story, of Brook Farm 
with which we are privileged. 

Every one, presumably, has read Haw- 
thorne’s entrancing story—every one, by 
the way, but Miss Blackwell! Why, in- 
deed, should she turn to pages which but 
faintly echo vivid memories of the past? 
Presumably, also, every one knows that 
Brook Farm was an experiment based on 
Fourier’s celebrated work; in other words, 
a Phalanstery, or associated home, labor 
being paid for, but all conventional dis- 
tinctions done away with, the Golden 
Age being brought about by rich and 
poor, ignorant and instructed, sharing the 
‘*brown bread”’ of life. 

Miss Blackwell, it is not necessary to 
say, isa lady of advanced years; but age 
is relative, and the bright eyes, the clear 
voice, the alert memory, make it difficult 
to believe that she is telling us of 1842. 

“Yes, it was in 1842 that I spent some 
weeks at Brook Farm, a period I look 
back to as the happiest of my life,’’ she 
began, her handsome face brightening as 
she went on, ‘*We wereabout a hundred, 
and all had brought to the scheme the 
most desperate devotion. Some of our 
number were rich, some poor, the former 
keeping up the place, the latter earning 
their livelihood; none paid for board and 
lodging, and all performed a certain 
amount of manual labor. We were, too, 
of all ages and conditions—the young, the 
old, the married, the single. Hawthorne 
often visited the place, Foremost of our 
Phalansterian family were Mr. Charles 
Dana and Mr. Ripley, scholar and preach- 
er. Mr. Dana used to get up at five o’clock 
A. M., and milk the cows. Mrs. Ripley 
superintended the laundry, all domestic 
and industrial work being, of course, ac- 
complished on the premises. We had 
among us an amateur shoemaker, also a 
carpenter, baker, etc., every branch of 
labor being shared by both sexes. It was 
a principle of Fourier that, so far as was 
practicable, men and women should work 
together. The daily programme was ar- 
ranged according to Fourier’s group sys- 
tem, each member choosing the groups 
that best suited him or her. I worked in 
no less than eleven, but could not get into 
the favorite one, that of the washing-up. 
So popular was the washing-up of plates 
and dishes that newcomers had to wait 
long for admittance to the office. All the 
prettiest girls were in this group, and, of 
course, there was a great struggle among 
the men to enter the ranks. The work 
was all got through in the highest spirits; 
talk, laughter, story-telling accompanied 
every task. A good deal of flirtation went 
on, and during its brief existence many 
marriages were made at Brook Farm, 
Nothing more delighted the rest than any 
sign of love-making! I must now tell you 
of my own ‘groups.’ One of these was the 
lamp-cleaning and dressing department. 
We had seventy-two lamps, and each pro- 
cess had its group. Thus one set of work- 
ers collected the lamps, another cleaned 
them, a third—myself among the number 
—trimmed the wicks, a fourth filled the 
receptacles with oil, and so on. I also 
belonged to the ‘baby group,’ being fond 
of babies. One hour daily I attended to 
the infant Phalansterians. Then I be- 
longed to the ‘waiter group.’ We had no 
paid servants, and, after being waited on 
at table ourselves, we waited on others. 
This was an amusing and lively service. 

‘‘All arrangements were on a scale of 
primitive simplicity, our food consisting 
chiefly of bread-stuffs, dairy produce, 
fruit and vegetables. The evenings were 
given up to recreation, lectures, dancing, 
music, and so on, One of our number, 
Mr. Dwight, was an accomplished musi- 
cian, We all put on our best clothes 
when our work was done; and now I must 
tell the history of the Brook Farm bonnet. 
The ladies had only one bonnet between 
them, and when any of us wanted to catch 
the Boston stage coach, each by turns 
utilized the bonnet. Ah, it was a happy, 
happy time!’ And then the narrator 
paused and sighed. 

“And why did Brook Farm come to 
such speedy end?” I asked. 

“My own connection with it ended in 
this way. Atthe time of my stay I had 
under my care a young sister, and, as 
there was no room for her,I felt com- 
pelled to leave on my charge’s account. 
But the failure of the experiment was a 
sheer matter of money. Want of funds 
brought about the ultimate fiasco. Brook 
Farm, as I knew it in 1842, consisted of 
half a dozen old houses in the country 
lying near together. This arrangement 
was naturally very inconvenient, espe- 
cially in winter. After some time, money 
was collected for building, and new, com- 
modious premises were begun. When 
near completion, the place caught fire; 
some of us suspected the work of an 
incendiary and the promptings of theo- 
logical intolerance. It had not been in- 
sured, and no further money forthcoming, 
the scheme fell through. But it was a sad 

ity!” 

. A sad pity, indeed! Brook Farm the 
dream, however, will keep alive memory 
of Brook Farm the reality. What, per- 
haps, the combined millionaires of the 
New World could not effect has been 
achieved by a quill and a ream of paper. 
Zenobia of the crimson flower and meek 
little Priscilla are among the immortals 
of fiction. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. May Wricut SEWALL gave a 
lecture at the Bay View Assembly last 
month, on “Bearing of Home Nurture on 
Citizenship,” and later a talk on clubs and 
federations. She had just hurried back 
from England to fill this engagement. 

Mrs. JuLiA Warp Howe's reminis- 
cences, to be published soon, will be ac- 
companied by a volume of her poems, 
partly selections from former collections 
and partly verses not before published. 
It is entitled ‘‘From Sunset Ridge: Poems 
Old and New.” 

Mrs. MArtua McCuLLacu WILLIAMS, 
New York, won the first prize of $300 ina 
short-story contest recently closed by the 
S. S. McClure syndicate. The scene of 
the story is in Tennessee, where much of 
the life of this writer has been passed. 
There were over two thousand competi- 
tors, representing every State in the 
Union. The third prize—$100, also went 
tO a woman, a Miss Hitt, of Nebraska. 

Mrs. O. H. P. BELMonrt is said to be 
well versed in architecture and household 
decoration. Some of this knowledge Mrs. 
Belmont has applied to the building of 
her new home at Hempstead, Long Island. 
A barren waste of land has, under skilled 
direction, been transformed within a year 
into one of the most beautiful places to be 
found on that island, or indeed in this 
country. She has personally superin- 
tended the laying out of her grounds, 
going out in all weathers, with high 
boots and a short gown. The only part of 
the house which, by authority in land- 
scape-gardening, is pronounced not en- 
tirely satisfactory is that which she left to 
an artist. 

SisteR ELLEN JosEepH (colored), an 
inmate of the Convent of St. Francis, 
Baltimore, Md., is the oldest nun in the 
United States both in point of age and 
length of service. She is said to be 107 
years old. When she first put on the habit 
of her order, the Oblate Sisters of Provi- 
dence, sixty years ago, she was in the 
prime of life. She has been active in 
performing deeds of charity. Connected 
with the convent is an orphan asylum, in 
which there are about seventy-five little 
girls. Nobody has been more painstaking 
in the training of the children than Sister 
Ellen. She has been equally zealous in 
her deeds of charity outside the convent. 
For two years she has not left the build- 
ing, and for some time before that she 
had not been able to take an active share 
in the duties of the community. Most of 
her time now is spent in a wheeled chair 
in her room. She has retained her facul- 
ties to the present. She was born a slave, 
but was given her freedom about 1827. 

Mrs. ANNIE McIvER’ BRISBINE, of 
Evanston, Ill., is manager of the Bureau 
of Publicity at the Trans-Mississippi Ex- 
position at Omaha. A post of this sort is 
generally assigned to a man, but Mrs. 
Brisbine has won a reputation as a ‘‘dis- 
entangler of muddles.” She has also 
assisted in arranging the musical features 
of the exposition. Through her solicita- 
tion, Mrs. Beach, the well-known com- 
poser, consented to write the music for 
the opening day. Mrs. Brisbine has been 
closely connected with music and musi- 
cians for years, and is musical editor of 
the Chicago Musical Times. Besides her 
work as an organizer, she has taken a 
prominent place in journalism, writing 
for the St. Louis Republican, the Chicago 
Times-Herald, and the McClure syndicate. 
She keeps house for her mother and 
brother in their Evanston home, and is as 
clever at ordering a dinner as at arrang- 
ing a symphony concert. 


Mrs. Respecca S. Smitru, of Minneap- 
olis, Minn., was commissioned nurse and 
saw two full years of service in important 
and responsible positions during the Civil 
War. Mrs. Smith was a bride when her 
husband enlisted, and wished then to be- 
come a nurse. Mr. Smith was taken a 
prisoner at Bull Run, and after his release 
on parole, was put in the hospital service. 
This afforded Mrs. Smith the desired 
opportunity of becoming a nurse, and al- 
though without a commission, she was 
appointed, in October, 1862, matron of 
Hospital No. 2 in St. Louis and given 
charge of a ward. In addition to her sick- 
room work she had charge of the linen, 
doing all the mending, which required 
her to work far into the night. In July, 
1863, she was commissioned by the sani- 
tary commission, She remained in St. 
Louis until October, 1864, when she was 
obliged to go home ill, and did not re- 
cover until after the close of the war. 
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BRINGING ORDER OUT OF CHAUS. 
Mrs. John L. Hogan has been appointed 
Director of Army Diet Kitchen. A cor- 
respondent of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledyer of Aug. 22, at Camp Dunn 
Loring, Va., gives a graphic account of 


the difficulties Mrs. Hogan had to over- | 
| chisedec,” 


come tv bring order out of chaos: 

In the absence of detinite orders, which 
characterized that most remarkable epi- 
sode of the war, **Alger’s persvually-con- 


ducted tour,” the officers had no idea as | 


to what advice to give their men, and, for 
the most part, did not add a suggestion 
to the word from Washington of “light 
marching order,” thinking it meant a day 
or two on the road, to bring up at Camp | 
Alger again, and all are agreed it is no | 
fault of theirs that everything was left | 
behind. 

The major part of the rations of Com- | 
pany K, of the Sixth Pennsylvania, were | 
left bebind, and the wagon, as it came to | 
the men on the march, was mainly filled | 
with the officers’ baggage. 

Wagons enough for all purposes have | 
been bought by the Government, but, 
until within a day or two, many have been 
in parts as delivered from the makers, 
waiting orders to be put together, and 
for people passing in the cars to won- 
der at as ‘“‘more bought than was need- 
ed.” 

The men of the Sixth, at Thoroughfare, 
have for a fortnight had only the clothes 
they have on, but I doubt if those at 
home realize that these clothes have had 
to do duty night and day, in storm and 
sunshine, whether the beds were in 
freight cars, in the mud, or in shelter 
tents. 

I was in the camp at Thoroughfare 
one morning while breakfast was being 
cooked. Not a yard distant from the 
cook's fire on the other side of it was 
lying a graduate of Jefferson, rolled in 
his blanket, and so near that his feet, in 
their hole-y army shoes,,were stumbled 
over time and again by the men who were 
trying to eke out the regulation coffee, 
bread and beans with little messes of 
their own. The dew had been so heavy 
that night, that in the walk across the 
orchard from Mrs, Hewett’s, maybe two 
hundred yards, my shoes were wet 
through. Many of the men had slept out 
in it, and their clothes had dried on them, 
and when it wasn’t dew it wasrain. The 
second night previous, the sky was clear 
at both going to sleep and waking up 
time, and some were telling of dews so 
heavy ‘‘that they were wet clean to the 
skin,” until they heard of the hard rain- 
storms there were between times and had 
the mud around to prove it. The clothes of 
nearly three weeks of this exposure, the 
men of the Fencibles and the towns about 
Philadelphia are waiting in; the only 
water is in tenders on the track, the 
only buckets are those of the cook tents. 
Besides these, only a hand wash-basin, 
the army cups, and what canteens are 
left. 

With the baggage that holds all of the 
men’s belongings shipped last night to 
Middletown, and this condition of things 
prevailing in Thoroughfare, I cannot be- 
lieve the report current here to-day that 
“the Sixth is to continue at the Gap,” or 
that “the Sixth’s next move will be to 
Cuba.” 

For real efficiency there is no other in 
the division that equals this Sixth regi- 
ment. They stick together and act as 
one, keep together to the limit of endur- 
ance, then drop together. They do things 
to make you smile, but not make you 
sorry. 

When Mrs. Hogan, in her work as 
director of army diet kitchens, left the 
First Division hospital kitchen Tuesday 
night, it was with everything running so 
smoothly that she felt she could safely 
remain in Washington all of next day 
looking up matters there concerning the 
further work of it. But when she came out 
on Thursday, its condition was a reminder 
of the house of the parable, except that 
the conditions at first could not have been 
made worse. One of the two cooks she 
had pinned her faith to, had found it 
necessary to celebrate, and was in the 
guard-house, the white aids were ‘“‘clar 
dun gone, Mrs. Hogan, dunno whar fo’ 
shua, ’specs in de gua’d-house, too,”’ and 
the remaining cook was almost over- 
whelmed with the accumulated work. 
The young colored dishwasher Mrs. Ho- 
gan had brought along from Washington, 
therefore, had a full line of work to begin 
upon, and, excepting to be ‘told about 
scouring his knives by sticking them into 
the ground, and to put ashes in the water 
to boil out his sticky kettles, seemed to 
understand his business. Other white 
aides were secured, and by supper-time 
the machine was once more adjusted and 
going as it should. 

This experience decided Mrs. Hogan to 
try colored women, and she brought out 
two, one to assist in the cooking and over- 
see the dishwashing; the other to clean 
up and make a beginning in the diet 
kitchen, where only the food for the very 
sick and those on light diet is to be pre- 
pared. Mrs. Hogan began work in this 
tent on Tuesday, but on Thursday found 
the place filled up with mattresses and 
clothes, all of which she ordered out and 
“to be burned if they couldn’t be kept 
out any other way.”’ 

No sooner was order restored in the 
hospital kitchen and her attention turned 
to something else, and then the stewards 
began to crowd about the cook; but she 
was quickly made aware of it, and, recit- 
ing to the crowd the army rule which 
keeps the cook’s quarters free from in- 
truders, cleared the place. 

The department Mrs. Hogan has en- 
gaged to set in order is that upon which 
every other depends, and, while just now 
it concerns only the kitchens of our divi- 
sion hospital, as an entirety it means a 





change in the rations that will in another 


war give the food suited to the circum- 


stances and condition of the men, and en- 
sure the proper preparation of it. 


E. 8. S. 





HOW TO HAVE A HAPPY HOME. 


This is atopic “after the order of Mel- 


on so many things—at least as many as 
there are persons in it; and there must be 
two or more. 

If it all depended on oneself it would 
still be a ticklish question—we are so un- 
reliable even at the best. But compli- 
cated as it is by the ways and wills and 
weaknesses of others, it is one of the 
mysteries—as it is one of the glories—of 
the world. 

Perhaps you can't have a happy home! 
How many a fine fellow has tried it, ear- 
nestly and thoroughly, and as he tried the 
more, has seen the prospect of it growing 
“small by degrees and beautifully less!’ 
And what legions of women have staked 
their very souls on that—and lost! 

It depends also on what one means by 
“a happy home.’ Some men can be 
happy while ignoring, thwarting, destroy- 
ing the happiness of all the rest of the 
household. Of such is the hogdom of 
home—and not this topic. 

Practically, the question is: How to 
have a happy home in spite of a bit-or- 
miss marriage. The society novel has 
done its work so well that sense and 
judgment and piety are not reckoned “in 
it’’ with matrimony. Happy marriages, 
as a rule, are lucky marriages, where a 
dominant nature has met a servient one 
and taken itin. The home of such is apt 
to be happy in a colorless fashion—be- 
cause it is really composed of but one 
person, and that une studious to enjoy 
himself. 

Judgment enters more or less into 
money marriages, and also into those that 
raise a question of hereditary disease; but 
as concerns temperamental fitness and ip- 
tellectual congeniality—happy-homeness, 
in short—a wedding is a whirl at rou- 
lette. 

Not always, however; and less and less 
in these days. Women laborage is teach- 
ing girls to reason over marriage offers, 
and woman suffrage when it comes will 
increase discretion in young men. But 
generally, as yet, the question is: How 
to have a happy home out of an untoward 
marriage—and it is not easy. But it is 
possible, and the most grace-growing occu- 
pation of the mind, and, from first to last, 
matter of pure ‘‘brains.”’ 

The chief thing is to get the bearings of 
each other, and then to deal together on 
that basis. Where two people of intel- 
lect and character make each other un- 
happy, itis usually because each tries to 
ignore or to abolish the view-point of the 
other. 

If Miss Conventional marries Mr. Nat- 
ural, and then interprets him and helps 
him on the basis of her own convention- 
alism—she loses her husband, that is all. 
And whether she has a happy home after 
that, depends upon how important his 
friendship was to her. She might help 
him and improve him in many ways, but 
only on condition that she work with a 
decent, kindly attitude to his psychologi- 
cal whereabouts. 

This is science—not guesswork; no 
school teacher that has any sense at- 
tempts to stretch her little stick of timber 
on her skids to dress it down. She finds 
out where it lies, and ‘‘gets there.” 

If the patient says he can’t take quinine 
the doctor does not give it, unless he is 
very young. God does not launch a life 
until he has looked it over and seen that 
it is “‘very good.” Help may be given, 
and breadth and riches. but the basis is a 
divine thing—and to be treated accord- 
ingly. 

It is impossible to catch more than an 
occasional mote out of the stream of sug- 
gestions started by the topic. But assum- 
ing two people, equals, loyal and true to 
be home-making, than the first thing—as 
in the case of hare soup—is to get your 
home. The place is very important. You 
will not find it in a boarding-house, you 
will not so surely find it in a rented 
house. But at any rate, there must bea 
place exclusive and sacred to the venture. 
Into it, whatever else may go, love must 
go—the kind that “suffereth long and is 
kind.” 

Many men think that a “happy home” 
is ensured by their being ‘good providers.’? 
They love their wives with china and 
silver and pictures and curtains and rugs, 
and their daughters with clothing and 
jewelry, and their sons with indulgent 
neglect, and live their life “at the office,” 
and grow rich—and great, maybe—while 
starving the happiness out of their own 
home. 

But you are only one man or woman, 
and when you have done your level best, 
may find that the game was not worth the 
candle. And so perhaps, after all, the 
best thing to consider is: How to deserve 
a happy home, or How to do right in an 


| unhappy one. 
which you will straightway meet some 
old acquaintances of the reformer; cow- 
ard arguments in favor of doing wrong 
| because it is easier; cut duty, it is too 
| slow! choose the evil—the least of two— 
and pray for a baptism of spiritual power! 


| Curse God and die! But from the stand- 


so to speak, ‘without begin-| point of the reformer there is but one 
| ning of time or end of days.”’ It depends 


| response to all the voices of meanness in 
the world, in home and church and State 
the same precisely! ‘Though he slay me, 
yet will I trust in him,”’— John G. Wooley, 
in N. Y. Voice. 
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WAYS OF MAKING MONEY. 


Ruth Hall is contributing a series of 
articles tu Good Housekeeping on *‘How 
to Make Money.’’ One of them is the 
following: 


I have a little friend who decorates 
churches and houses, and who looks oddly 
pretty and girlish at the head of her band 
of masculine assistants, whom she directs 
and superintends. House furnishing ap- 
peals to women of talent in such matters, 
who can select and place everything fora 
home, from the garret to the cellar. I 
have heard of women who furnished flats 
as a regular employment, renting them, 
choosing cheap and effective ways of mak- 
ing a iittle furniture go a long way, with 
garniture that costs a trifle; then sub- 
letting them, and taking others to repeat 
the operation. I have also heard of one 
person whw invested an insignificant 
amount several times over in a little house 
which she bought, improved by added 
windows, porches, paint and paper, and 
then sold at an advance, only to buy 
another and do the same thing again. 
Giving advice as to the decoration and 
furnishing of a home is a less venture- 
some way of earning money, but a less 
lucrative way as well. 

Small shops are not usually much of a 
risk to take, as they are apt to prosper if 
their goods and their positions are selected 
with forethought. A candy or delicates- 
sen shop near a school will always flourish. 
In the vicinity of a certain girls’ college 
are a half-dozen places of business, all 
looking entirely to the undergraduates 
for trade. One offers fruit, confections 
and cakes, and the girls remark upon the 
brisker business done there since its 
proprietor moved nearer to their gates. 
All the little necessities of daily life—pins 
and needles, thread, elastic, buttons, hair- 
pins, etc.—are likewise always in demand, 
and in haste that stops at the nearest 
spot. Any comparatively isolated locality 
should support one such for its inhabi- 
tants. A shop with something unusual 
about its appearance will often prove at- 
tractive, and a bright and well-read per- 
son should avail herself of this idea. In 
England ladies have appealed to estheti- 
cism by their tea-bungalows or tea 
studios, where they dispense light re- 
freshments to their patrons in the midst 
of lovely surroundings, 

Often one has no conception of what 
she can do until tried by circumstances. 
One of my acquaintances was the wife of 
a lumber merchant in a logging district. 
During her husband’s long illness she car- 
ried on his business for him, mostly by 
correspondence, and became accustomed, 
by degrees, to‘signing her initials before 
the surname, instead of his. When he 
died it was a matter of course that she 
should carry on what she had, little by 
little, undertaken. Scarcely one of the 
men with whom she deals has any notion 
that it is not another man who buys or 
sells to him. 

Another woman was left a fortune by 
her husband’s death, yet not so large a 
fortune that the calls upon it by a society 
leader in New York did not make its 
increase extremely desirable. She looked 
about her for a method of investing what 
was bringing in only a small per cent. 
She settled ona laundry. For years she 
has made washing and ironing pay so 
well that her beautiful home, her frequent 
trips abroad, her family’s huge expenses, 
all come out of the humble but necessary 
labor. A while ago a poor relation ap- 
plied to this woman for work. The reply 
was that she would be welcomed as house- 
keeper, a person greatly needed by the 
peculiar requirements of the establish- 
ment. The poor relation said frankly 
that she had no drawing whatever towards 
domesticity. ‘I believe I could do a man’s 
work, though,” she added. “Try me, 
and seeif I can’t.”’ Only because she was 
a relation, and not with a hope that this 
belief meant anything, a position of trust 
was made for her at the laundry. She 
soon manifested her absolute fitness for 
the office and assumed more and more 
responsibility, until, to-day, she is the 
right hand of the owner, and an indis- 
pensable part of the concern. 





AFTER THE WAR—WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

The executive ability exhibited by wom- 
en since the declaration of war against 
Spain, and the heroic measures they have 
taken to minimize the frequent and shame- 
ful ‘“‘blunders’” whereby the health and 
lives of soldiers have been sacrificed, are 
arousing a sentiment in behalf of invest- 
ing women with the power of full citizen- 
ship. This sentiment is forcibly expressed 
by the Cincinnati (O.) Enquirer in a re- 
cent editorial. The Enquirer says: 

This war has brought out and empha- 
sized anew the ancient and not very hon- 
orable fact that it is almost impossible for 
men to concede woman’s right to the 
ballot on simple, plain, old-fashioned jus- 
tice, without any mixture of selfish expe- 
diency. A woman's right to vote is 





entirely independent of anything she 


And that isa business in l 





thinks, or says, or dues, and, in this re- 
spect, it is precisely like a man’s right to 
vote. The disabilities which the law 
recognizes as an obstacle to man’s voting 
are the only disabilities that should bar 
woman from the ballot-box. 

American statesmen declare war, un- 
trammeled by the opinions of American 
women. And how do these women deport 
themselves under such trying circum- 
stances? First, they say good-by to their 
husbands, sons, brothers, and sweet- 
hearts, and then they set about organizing 
Red Cross Auxiliaries and Army and Navy 
Leagues, and furnishing hospital ships, 
and they carry the American Army and 
American Navy on their hearts and brains 
night and day until peace is declared. 
Would men do as well under similar con- 
ditions? 

Let us suppose that women held the 
reins of government, and that one daya 
belligerent congress of women declared 
war without asking the consent of the dis- 
franchised men. And suppose these help- 
less citizens had to sit still and see the 
wives, mothers, sisters, cousins and aunts 
of the nation called out for volunteer ser- 
vice, and marched off to Cuba and the 
Philippines. How many sinews of war, 
think you, would be furnished by these 
bereft and disfranchised male creatures? 
No doubt in less than forty-eight hours 
the land would ring with a ery of ‘Let us 
have peace at any price.” 





Women love peace, but when they find 
themselves face to face with war they are 
patriotic and philosophic enough toaccept 
the situation. If woman suffrage is to 
come as a reward of woman's merit, and 
through man’s chivalry, it should come 
now that the war has closed. Women 
who are faithful to their country’s inter- 
ests, whether in war or peace, ought to 
have a voice in declaring war and main- 
taining peace. 





A WOMAN RATE COLLECTOR IN IRELAND. 

Some time ago the rate collector of 
Clogher, a Mr. Magill, died, and the board 
of guardians met to appoint his successor. 
Mr. Magill had been a great invalid dur- 
ing the last five years of his life, and his 
work had really been performed by bis 
daughter. The board was fully aware of 
this, and therefore appointed Miss Magill 
to succeed him. Moreover, she offered 
excellent security, whereas that of the 
second candidate, a publican in a small 
way, was said to be insufficient to cover 
the risk. But this Irish board of guard- 
ians had not sufficiently reckoned with 
the local government board. Early in 
July a sealed order from that body was 
read, declaring that Miss Magill’s ap- 
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pointment could not be sanctioned, and 
directing the guardians to appoint a “fit 
and proper person.” 

In reply to a question on the subject, 
Gerald Balfour stated in the House of 
Commons that a rate collector has in Ire- 
land to act as bailiff also, and for this 
reason he could not sanction the appoint- 
ment of a woman. The guardians are, 
however, holding on, and they confirmed 
Miss Magill’s appointment by a vote of 21 
to 6. Local opinion is said to be over- 
whelmingly on the side of the guardians, 
Miss Eleanor Archer was for several years 
rate collector for a district in Warwick- 
shire, and fulfilled the duties in a satis- 
factory manner, but, of course, these 
duties were not joined to those of a bailiff. 
The case of Miss Magill is now taken up 
by the women’s local government society, 
Westminster. 

Recently, the town commissioners of 
Letterkenny unanimously appointed Mrs. 
Mary Ward rate collector and also ‘‘sani- 
tary sub-oflicer,” in the place of her hus- 
band, lately deceased. The London Wo- 
man’s Signal says: “It will be curious 
to see whether in this case too the Irish 
local government board will oppose the 
expressed wish of the elected representa- 
tives of the people.” 
>? oe - 


THE BOY AND THE MAN. 


A Swedish boy, a tough little knot, fell 
out of the window and was severely hurt; 
but, with clenched lips, he kept back the 
ery of pain, The king, Gustavus Adolphus, 
who saw him fall, prophesied that that 
boy would make a man for an emergency. 
And so he did, for he become the famous 
General Bauer. 

A woman fell off the dock in Italy. She 
was fat and frightened. No one of a 
crowd of men dared to jump in after her; 
but a boy struck the water almost as soon 
as she, and managed to keep her up until 
stronger arms got hold of her. Every- 
body said the boy was very daring, very 
kind, very quick, but also very reckless, 
for he might have been drowned. The 
boy was Garibaldi; and, if you will read 
his life, you will find these were just his 
traits all through—that he was so alert 
that nobody could tell when he would 
make an attack with his red-shirted sol- 
diers; so indiscreet sometimes as to make 
his fellow patriots wish he was in Guinea, 
but also so brave and magnanimous that 
all the world, except tyrants, love to hear 
and talk about him. 

A boy used to crush the flowers to get 
their color, and painted the white side of 
his father’s cottage in the Tyrol with all 
sorts of pictures, which the mountaineers 
gazed at as wonderful. He was the great 
artist Titian. 

An old painter watched a little fellow 
who amused himself making drawings of 
his pots and brushes, easel and stool, and 
said: ‘That boy will beat me one day.” 
So he did, for he was Michael Angelo. 

A German boy was reading a blood-and- 
thunder novel. Right in the midst of it 
he said to himself: ‘Now, this will never 
do. I get too much excited over it. I 
can’t study so well after it. So here goes!’ 
and he flung the book out into the river. 
He was Fichte, the German philosopher. 

There was a New England boy who built 
himself a booth down at the rear of his 
father’s farm, in a swamp, where neither 
boys nor the cows would disturb him. 
There he read heavy books, like Locke on 
the Human Understanding, wrote com- 
positions, watched the balancing of the 
clouds, revelled in the crash and flash of 
the storm, and tried to feel the nearness 
of God, who made all things. He was 
Jonathan Edwards. 

Boys and girls, entering your teens, you 
are at the head of life’s rapids. Your 
craft is already catching the drift of 
strong desires. 

Reading the above, Lucy Stone com- 
mented as follows: ‘‘Remember, what 
the boy and girl are, the man and woman 
are likely to be.” 
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CHILDREN’S SHOES. 





So much of our comfort in life depends 
upon the shoes we wear and upon the 
condition of our feet, that too much vigi- 
lance cannot be exercised by mothers in 
the choice of shoes for their children. 
Every one knows that the shoe bill isa 
constantly recurring item of expense; 
that growing boys especially run through 
their shoes in a manner most alarming to 
pater familias. In some parts of our 
country it is the custom for little feet to 
go‘unshod, except during the cold weather, 
and the claim is made by those who favor 
this fashion that barefooted children en- 
joy almost perfect immunity from colds, 
and that their little feet develop more 
symmetrically than they would cramped 
up in tight shoes. But why should the 
shoes be unnecessarily tight or uncom- 
fortably loose? In buying shoes it is as 
well to have them fit the feet. They 
should be a little longer than the feet, 
because when the child stands and the 
weight of the body is thrown largely upon 





the great toe, which is pushed forward, a 
too short shoe is likely to give that most 
distressing trouble—an ingrowing nail, 
and it may be the reason also of enlarged 
joints. Shoes which crowd the toes to- 
gether are apt to produce corns. No 
little child’s foot should have corn, bun- 
ion, or ingrowing nail. The mother 
should herself attend to the paring of the 
toe-nails, and should see that they are cut 
squarely, in such a manner that there will 
be no corners to grow into the flesh. 
Stockings should be very smooth, and it 
is perhaps unnecessary to add that the 
frequent bathing of the feet, keeping them 
perfectly clean and wiping them perfectly 
dry, especially between the toes, has a 
great deal to do with their comfort and 
immunity from trouble. 

Thick shoes are better than thin for 
outdoor wear; but while they are thick 
they should not be clumsy. It is well to 
spend one’s money freely on shoes and 
stockings in the dressing of children, let- 
ting the rest of the habiliments be plain 
and coarse if necessary. A child whose 
feet are well dressed will have an effect of 
being cared for which is not gained by a 
little creature on whose clothing the 
mother has spent hours of time in the 
way of frills, ruffles, and embroidery. If 
possible, have several pairs of shoes at 
once, and let the children alternate in 
wearing them.—Harper’s Bazar. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





The Dowager Queen of the Nether- 
lands has received 300,000 florins for 
philanthropy from the .Burgomaster of 
Amsterdam. This is one of the testi- 
monials of regard offered at the close of 
the regency. The Queen has announced 
her intention of founding a hospital for 
consumptives with a portion of the fund, 
and devoting the remainder to the Dutch 
East Indies. 

Mrs. Spencer Trask wrote a letter to 
the meeting of the American Social 
Science Association, urging an expression 
of appreciation of the Czar’s manifesto for 
peace. As a result a despatch was sent 
to the Czar, saying: ‘“The American Social 
Science Association unanimously hails the 
lofty purpose of your overture for a better 
understanding among nations, and for 
better economic conditions for their peo- 
ples, and confides in its eventual success.”’ 


Miss Helen Gould went down to 
Montauk Point, and she was so impressed 
by what she saw and heard there that she 
contributed $25,000 for the relief of the 
sick and suffering soldiers and sailors of 
the United States. Miss Gould’s deed 
was a noble one, and it will stand to her 
credit on earth and in heaven, but why 
should it be necessary for her to do it? 
Has not the government got departments, 
bureaus, divisions, etc., whose duty it is 
to see that the sick and suffering soldiers 
and sailors are properly and even gener- 
ously cared for? Are not many lofty and 
well-paid men ostensibly engaged in car- 
ing for them? Why should there be such 
lack of efficiency in these men as has been 
revealed? If the good women who have 
come to the rescue of the sufferers can do 
what they have done, how is it that the 
lofty and well-paid men could not do it? 
It actually begins to seem that some of 
the efficient women should have been ap- 
pointed to office, instead of inefficient men. 


Mrs. Atwood, of Denver and Kansas 
City, is engaged in a work from which 
ordinary philanthropists may learn some 
practical lessons. She is a ‘tramp hirer,” 
and has been in the employ of the Union 
Pacific Road for a dozen years, hiring 
hoboes to go to work on the road, Natu- 
rally the railroad corporation is hiring 
men because it needs their labor on the 
road, which in one place stretches over 
the famous “thousand miles without a 
tree.” And if Mrs. Atwood enjoys aiding 
in the transforming of loafers into honest 
sons of toil, she also works for her living 
in travelling about engaging them. Her 
services have become indispensable to the 
road. She has an intuitive faculty of per- 
ceiving whether or not a man has any 
power to work in him or whether he is 
born incurably lazy. When big, brawny 
men sitting idly about see a little curly- 
headed woman come up with a smile, and 
ask if they wouldn’t like a good, steady 
job at so much a day, almost every man 
of them is ashamed to tell her he won’t 
try it. Laborers are very scarce now from 
Kansas City to Oregon, and Mrs. Atwood 
has to travel a good deal to fulfil the re- 
quests of her employers, but it isa useful 
work she is doing. If she could be ap- 
pointed hobo-hustler-in-general for the 
United States, and if all the tramps could 
be got at work and kept at work, we 
should be nearer that millennial hour in 
our history which optimists think that 
they see drawing nearer in these latter 


days. 





Hoop’s Pius are the only pills to 
take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Be sure 
to get Hood’s. 





THERE is more Catarrh in this section 
of the country than all other diseases put 
together, and until the last few years was 
supposed to be incurable. For a great 
many years doctors pronounced it a local 
disease, and prescribed local remedies, 
and by constantly failing to cure with 
local treatment, pronounced it incurable. 
Science has proven catarrh to be a con- 
stitutional disease, and therefore requires 
constitutional treatment. Hall's Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & 
Co., Toledo, O., is the only constitutional 
cure on the market, It is taken inter- 
nally in doses from 10 drops to a teaspoon- 
ful. It acts directly on the blood and 
mucous surfaces of the system. They 
offer one hundred dollars for any case it 
fails to cure. Send for circulars and 
testimonials. Address, 

F. J. Curenry & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


—_ 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


OUR JUNIORS. 

[Special premium to the Junior readers of 
the Woman’s JourNAL. The closing volume 
of the famous series of the ‘Five Little Pep- 
per Books,” by Margaret Sidney, is the story 
of Phronsie, recently published. This book, 
or any other one of the series, will be given 
for a club of 2 new subscribers at $2.00 each. 
The entire set of four volumes—“Five Little 
Peppers and How they Grew,” “Five Little 
Peppers Midway,” “Five Little Peppers 
Grown Up,” and “Phronsie Pepper’—will 
be given for a club of 7 new subscribers at 
$1.50 each. Price of each volume, $1.50.] 


> -- 


A BiT OF ADVICE. 




















Children dear, when you hear 
Dropping rain upon the pane, 

Just be happy, never fear; 
Sunshine always follows rain. 


Children sweet, when your feet 
Make the grown-up people fret 

At the noise of girls and boys, 
Tell them you'll be sober yet. 


Children, pray, when the day 
Does not go quite right at school, 
Think of this, that perfect bliss 
Comes of minding every rule. 
—Margaret E. Sangster in Youth’s Companion. 
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HOW TILLY GREW FAT IN A NIGHT. 


BY ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL, 





“She must go to the country and fatten 
with the little calves and lambs,”’ the 
doctor said, nodding his head decisively. 

He slid his eye-glasses up from the tip 
to the top of his nose and looked at Tilly’s 
poor little thin cheeks through them. 

“And drink cream right off from the 
tops of granny’s milk-pans,” he added. 

Tilly listened hard. ‘She was wonder- 
ing what mamma was going to answer. 
And then she heard. 

“Right away, doctor ?”’ 

“To-morrow morning, | should say— 
early train.”’ 

‘Well!’ mamma said. Two little val- 
leys were beginning to grow between her 
eyes. That almost always meant, “I'll 
see,”” 

And so it happened that the very next 
morning, on the early train, she and Tilly 
were whizzing and panting towards 
grandma’s. The pair of lean, pale little 
cheeks were all aglow with excitement. 
Every single minute they were getting 
nearer and nearer—There! lots more tele- 
gram poles had hurried by! 

There had been no time to send word 
they were coming, and so they must take 
the old stage and go jouncing down the 
dusty road. The very last jounce landed 
them right into grandma’s arms, 

“The dear land!’ grandma cried out, 
and then she got Tilly into her arms and 
cried over her—as grandmothers do. And 
after every word she put a kiss like so 
many periods, this way— 

“The . little. dear. Bless. her. little. 
heart.” 

“She’s come down to fatten with the 
bossies, mother,” laughed mamma. “Can 
she drink all the cream off the tiptop of 
your milk-pan?” 

“Two pans—three—four pans!” cried 
grandpa’s big voice behind them. And 
then there were more love-words with 
periods after them. 

The fattening began right away. It 
was dinner-time and at Tilly’s place was 
the cunningest little tumbler, full to the 
brim of rich, yellow cream. It was there at 
supper, too, and that time grandma slyly 
filled it up after each sip. 

“We'll have those cheeks as round as 
oranges in a jiffy!’ grandpa said. 

“By to-morrow morning?’ asked 
mamma, laughing down into Tilly’s sober 
face. 

“Wait and see!” smiled dear grandma. 

Tilly went to bed early and woke up 
early. How astonished she was to find 
herself at grandma’s, but not nearly 
as astonished as she was when she caught 
a glimpse of her face in the looking-glass! 

“Oh-h!’’ squealed Tilly, She gave one 
more look and then ran to find mamma. 

“Mamma! Mamma! See me!’ she 
shouted. ‘Look at my cheeks! They 
did grow fat in the night!”’ 





And then it was mamma’s turn to say 
“Oh-h!”’ She said it twice. For Tilly’s 
cheeks were round as round could be! 
They stood out on both sides like big, 
soft puffs. 

“Come with me, quick,” said mamma, 
with a little groan. And she hurried 
Tilly away to the kitchen. 

She got a teaspoon and the vinegar 
cruet and poured out a little of the clear 
amber fluid. “Drink it, dear,” she said. 
And then Tilly uttered a little scream. 
For the vinegar flew down her throat and 
then flew up again to her ears—and, oh, 
how it bit them! 

“I was afraid so,’”’ cried mamma, sor- 
rowfully. “They were having them on 
our street at home.” 

When grandma came in, and grandpa, 
the vinegar bottle and Tilly’s cheeks told 
everything. 

“Mumps!” murmured grandma. 

And that was how Tilly grew fat in one 
night! But to this day grandpa boasts 
that there’s nothing in all the world like 
his Jersey cream for fattening folks up. 

“In two doses,” he always says, gravely. 
—Zion’s Herald. 





TWO YOUNG EDITORS. 


William Kemeys and Emily Swing, who 
are about twelve years old, are the young- 
est editors in Chicago. Their paper is 
the Penny Post, issued every Saturday in 
the suburb of Bryn Mawr. William 
Kemeys is the son of Edward Kemeys, 
the sculptor. Emily Swing is William’s 
cousin, These children are not only the 
editors of the Penny Post; they are also 
its reporters, editorial writers, composi- 
tors, pressmen, and circulators. They 
write the paper and print it, and then 
either send or carry it to sixty-three sub- 
scribers. The first eight numbers were 
laboriously written out by hand. That 
soon became too much work; so with 
what money they had saved, the children 
bought a lot of second-hand type and 
other printers’ appurtenances, and are 
now getting out their paper in the most 
approved fashion. The Penny Post has a 
wide circulation. It goes to five or six 
different States, and one copy to Japan. 


HUMOROUS. 


Knew the Game. ‘Oh, yes, I under- 
stand the game now,” exclaimed the girl 
in the grand stand, beaming on her escort 
with a glad smile. ‘The man you call 
the umpire says something and then 
everybody yells at him. It’s very simple.” 
—Chicago Post. 


Optimist—It’ll be agreat thing for Cuba 
when we inaugurate new systems and 
stamp out the yellow fever forever. 

Pessimist—I guess it won’t make much 
difference in the death-rate, for we will 
probably introduce the bicycle and the 
trolley.—Judge. 





Patent Medicine Proprietor—Hereafter 
all testimonials must be accompanied by 
orders for at least half-a-dozen bottles of 
medicine. 

Clerk—Yes, sir. 

Patent Medicine Proprietor—If these 
people want to see their names in print, 
they ought to pay for it.—Puck. 


‘*Man overboard!”’ cried the sailor, see- 
ing a passenger fall into the sea. “What 
do you mean with your ‘man overboard?’ ” 
gasped the unfortunate, bobbing up. 
“Commercial Councilor von Feiglestock 
is overboard,”’—Tit-Bits. 


An officer in the army, seated at the 
table d’hote, of an hotel, looking signifi- 
cantly at a clergyman opposite, said: “If 
I had a son who was an idiot I would 
make him a clergyman.” ‘Evidently 
your father was not of that opinion,” 
quietly responded the clergyman —Tit- 
Bits. 


“No,” said Senator Sorghum, with 
emphasis, “I can’t talk for publication 
to-day.’’ ‘‘But, Senator, in all the years 
of our acquaintance, this is the first time 
you ever declined to let me quote you.” 
“T don’t want you not toquote me. I want 
you to say I decline to be interviewed. 
This is confidential; I’ve concluded it’s 
time for me to act as if I'd got to be so 
important that I dare not talk for fear 
of giving something big away.’’— Wash- 
ington Star. 


HOW TO MAKE A VEGETABLE PORCUPINE. 


Take a good-sized cucumber, and leave 
its stem on for a tail. Get four small 
forked sprays or ends of limbs of shrubs 
for feet; cut a small slit in blossom end 
for mouth, in which puta small piece of 
red cloth for the tongue. Make two holes, 
one each side, over and back of mouth, in 
each of which place a bead for eyes; then 
with a bradawl prick holes over about the 
half of body, in which place oats, being 
careful to put the root end inwards. In 
a few days the oats will grow, and so 
form the quills. The animal should be 
placed on a nice piece of board, and kept 
out of sight until the quills are well de- 
veloped. 











NO DYSPEPSIA SINCE. 


‘*T suffered from dyspepsia and despaired 
of ever getting any better. I was dizzy 
and faint and could not sleep, day or 
night. After taking a few bottles of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla I was relieved, and I 
have not had any symptoms of dyspepsia 
since that time.” FLORENCE NIGHTEN- 
GALE, Cliftondale, Mass. 


EDUCATIONAL, 





GR Faelten 
re Pianoforte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN, 
Director. 


Second Regular Session 


Opens Monday, September 12, 1898. 
Thorough and Systematic Training 
in Pianoforte Playing and Teaching, 
and in Theoretical Studies. 











162 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





oor 
School... 


458 BOYLSTON ST. 


CChauncy-Hall nos 





Second half year begins January $1. 
Grammar and High School grade 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 





284 DARTMOUTH ST. 


Taylor, De Meritte and Hagar. 





Girls’ Classical School 


17th Year Opens Sept. 20. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall. Principal, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 
PENN. Opened gth month, qth. 1 
road St. Station, Phila. 

of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
s. Healthful location, extensive unds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and 4 
For ful pornoupes ddress CHARLES Dz 
GARMO, Ph. D. President. 


minutes from 





ALLEN BROTHERS 
WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Day, Family, and Home School for both sexes. 
46th year. West NewrTon, Mass. 














LEE and SHEPARD’S 


Latest Publications 
ed 


Victor Serenus 


A Story of the Pauline Era. By HENRY Woops. 
12mo, cloth, 510 pp., $1.50. 

The scene is located in that very dramatse 
eriod of the world’s history, the Pauline era, and 
yy ~ Ce ge character delineation deals with 

the thought, customs, and rel ious systems of 
that time. 

While the historic framework is carefully pre- 
served, there is a wide ae of the fancy and 
imagination in the movement. Love, adventure, 
romance, idealism, and magic are handled in ac- 
=an te combine entertainment, instruction, and 
profit. 

Hawaii's Story 


By HAWAII'S QUEEN, LILIVOKALANI. 8vo, cloth, 
full gilt and gilt top, 84409 pp., illustrated, $2. 
The work is undoubtedly the most important 

contribution to the History of the Hawaiian Rev- 

olution, and the cause leading up to it, which has 
been presented to the American people, and with 
the treaty of annexation now pending before the 

U. 8. Senate, should command the attention of 

the reading and thinking public. 


A History of Our Country 
By Epwarp 8. ELuis, A.M. 12mo_ cloth, 94478 
pp., illustrated, net, $1.00. 


Shattuck’s Advanced Rules 
For Large Assemblies. A Supplement to the 
Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law. By 
HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK. 18mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


Stories of the American Revolution 


By Everett T. TOMLINSON. 12mo, cloth, 8+164 
pp., illustrated, cloth, $1; boards, 30 cents, net. 


The Painter in Oil 
A Complete Treatise on the Principles and Tech- 
nique Necessary to the Painting of Pictures in 
Oil Colors. By DANIEL BURLEIGH PARKHURST, 
12mo, cloth, 144405 pp., illustrated, and con- 
taining colored plates, $1.25. 


Water-Color Painting 


A Book of Elementary Instruction for Beginners 
and Amateurs. By GRACE BARTON . 
12mo, cloth, 250 EPs illustrated, and containing 
colored plates, $1.25 


The Lady of the Violets 
By FRANK WEstT ROLiins. New Edition. 16mo, 
cloth, gilt top, 238 pp., $1.00. 
The District School as It Was 


By WARREN E. Burton. New Edition. Edited 
oy Spanos Johnson. With illustrations. Cloth, 


Dreams in Homespun 
By SAM WALTER Foss. This book comprises 229 
bages, is beautifully bound, with an artisticall 
esigned cover. It contains all the author's 
latest poems written since the publication of 
“Whifis from Wild Meadows.” Cloth, gilt top 
boxed, $1.50 


Her Place in the World 
By AMANDA M. DouGLas. Cloth, $1.50. 
A story of absorbing interest, giving homelike 
ictures of life in a small but growing country 
wn—and one that will be an inspiration and 
help to young women. 


Dorothy Draycott’s To-Morrows 
A Sequel to “Dorothy Draycott’s To-Days” (or 
“Sirs, Only Seventeen”). By VIRGINIA F. 
TOWNSEND, author of “Darryl Gap,” ‘an 
Girls,” “Mostly Marjorie Day,” etc. Cloth $1.50. 


Queer Janet 
By Grace LE Baron, author of “The Rosebud 
Club,” “Little Miss Faith,” “Little Daughter,’’ 
etc. Illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 
The Happy Six 
Being the third volume in The Silver Gate Se- 
ries. By PENN SHIRLEY. Illustrated. Cioth, 
75 cents. 
*,* Send for our Illustrated Catalogue free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD. Publishers, Boston. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 
from the post-oftice—whether directed to his 
name or another's, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








MAINE ANNUAL MEETING. | 

The Annual Convention of the Maine | 
Woman Suffrage Association, and a celebra- | 
tion of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the First | 
Woman's Rights Convention, will be held at | 
Harmony Hall, Hampden Corner, Sept. 27 
and 28, 1898. Reception to delegates and | 
friends at the home of Mrs. Sophronia Snow, | 
Tuesday evening, Sept. 27. | 

Wednesday evening, 7.30, address of wel- 
come, Mrs. Louisa M. Reed; with response, 
Miss E. U. Yates, and address by Miss Susan 
B. Anthony. 

Round trip tickets for a single fare, to Ban- 
gor, granted on the Maine Central, Bangor 
& Aroostook, and Bangor & Piscataquis 
railroads. 

Mrs. Lucy Hopart Day, President. 

JANE H. SporrorD, Entertainment Com. 





NORTH DAKOTA ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Third Annual Convention of the 
North Dakota Equal Suffrage Association 
will be held in the M. E. Church at Lari- 
more, Sept. 27 and 2s. 

Reduced rates have been secured at the 
Sherman House. Every one expecting to at- 
tend will please send their name at once to 
Mrs. J. Ara Van Fleet, Larimore, N. D., 
chairman of courtesy committee. 

A fare and one-tifth on the certificate plan 
has been granted by the G. N. road. Those 
returning from the W.C. T. U. Convention 
at Park River, will reach Larimore in time 
for opening session on the evening of Sept. 
27, and are granted stop-over privileges for 
two days. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, chairman of 
the national organization committee, and 
Miss Mary G. Hay are planning to visit the 
conventions in the Western States this fall. 
If they come to Larimore, Mrs. Catt will 
speak on the evening of Sept. 27. 





IOWA ANNUAL MEETING. 


The fowa Equal Suffrage Association will 
hold its annual meeting at Council Bluffs 
Wednesday, Oct. 19, with an executive com- 
mittee meeting in the afternoon and a public 
meeting in the evening. 

The Executive Committee will meet also 
on Saturday furenoon, the convention proper 
closing on Friday night, Oct. 21. 

All desiring entertainment during the 
convention should communicate with Mrs. 
Carrie Ballinger, 721 Willow Ave., Council 
Bluffs. 

The 11th Congressional District Conven- 
tion will meet in Sioux City the first Wednes- 
day and Thursday of October. The Sioux 
City Carnival occurring that week will en- 
sure “‘rates’’ to delegates. The bazar will 
be an interesting feature of this the 4th an- 
nual meeting of the Political Equality clubs 
of the 11th district. 





LIMITED SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN. 


A correspondent writes: 


Much has been said and written on the 
subject of suffrage for women, and yet 
with many it remains an open question. 
I believe the request that all women be 
given the right to vote is the cause of 
failure. 

1. To allow women to vote would sim- 
ply double the votes, and greatly increase 
the work and expense for the nation. 

2. [t is claimed that the quality of votes 
would be improved; I doubt it. There 
are many women perfectly qualified to 
vote, but there are many good women 
who are not qualified who would be too 
conscientious to vote without making a 
study of the subject, and who have neither 
the time nor inclination for such study. 
There are also thousands of women not 
fit to vote, whose votes would be bought. 

3. And yet educated women ought to 
have the right to vote. Every self-respect- 
ing woman resents a law which, in a land 
noted the world over for its reverence for 
women, classes them with male degener- 
ates, even in words. That law will be 
changed; but the change must come by 
making new boundaries, instead of by the 
removal of all boundaries; and this new 
division must be one based on intelligence 
or education. 

4. No great reform was ever a success 
unless made in the direction of simplicity. 
Doubling the votes will not do this. 

It is difficult to-day to see where a just 
line could be drawn. Perhaps the nearest 
would be with college graduates, as this 
would make no distinction of sex or color, 
and would have the advantage, for years 
to come, of giving the larger number of 
votes to men, who at present are, as a 
whole, better qualified for the work. 

5. Such a division would have its un- 
just side, as it would leave out many of 
our most able people, but a revolution 
always has this drawback at first. It 
usually rights itself later. It is not so 
necessary that every intelligent person 

vote, as that every person voting is a man 
or woman of intelligence, and such a divi- 
sion certainly would bar out the ignorant 


2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 


| male citizens. 


| would be a greater desire for higher edu- 
cation, which could only result in good, 


‘and would place the qualitication in 


| America where it belongs, at education. 


Waverly, Mass. Pr. H. 

To the above we reply: 

1. Suffragists have never asked that 
“all” women should be allowed to vote, 
but only that women be allowed to vote 
on such terms and restrictions as men 
prescribe for themselves. 

2. To allow women to vote does not 
“simply double the vote,” because women 
as a class have special rights to protect 
and special wrongs to remedy. More- 
over women, being by nature, education, 


|and circumstances different from men, 
| their votes would represent those differ- 


ences, which are far greater than those 
which differentiate different classes of 
If it be class legislation 
for merchants alone to vote for mechanics, 


| or lawyers for farmers, much more is it 


class legislation for men to vote for 
women. So profound is the distinction of 
sex that a government of men alone or of 
women alone is not a republic or a democ- 
racy, but an aristocracy of sex. 

3. Suffragists do not object to a reason- 
able regulation of the suffrage, provided 
the conditions are such as are attainable 
by all citizens. If a certain amount of 
education is deemed necessary for an in- 
telligent exercise of the suffrage, no 
objections are made to such a require- 
ment, provided it is impartially applied 
to all citizens irrespective of sex or race. 
So long as men do not require an educa- 
tional standard of each other, there is no 
reason why they should require it in the 
case of women. 

4. Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Maine limit suffrage to male citizens who 
can read and write. In those States suf- 
fragists ask suffrage only for women who 
can read and write. But there is just as 
great and bitter opposition to woman 
suffrage on an educational qualification 
in those States as in others on the broader 
basis. It is worthy of notice that the men 
and women of Wyoming, when they 
drafted their State Constitution, limited 
suffrage for both men and women by an 
educational qualification which had not 
existed before in the territorial suffrage. 

5. College graduates, as a rule, do not 
show any marked superiority in political 
common-sense over their less highly edu- 
cated fellow citizens. So to limit our 
demand for woman suffrage would be 
invidious and unjust. Such a limitation 
would not command any considerable 
number of votes in any American Legis- 
lature. Whether or not limitations of 
education would be beneficial, is a sepa- 
rate question from that of woman suf- 
frage. At present men show no disposition 
to favor such a limitation, and would not 
be as willing to extend it to educated 
women as to admit all who possess the 
qualifications now required of male citi- 
zens. H. B. B. 





“PEACE WITH HONOR.” 


The women of America are heartily de- 
sirous of peace with honor, but not of 
peace at the sacrifice of principle. The 
United States government is under the 
strongest obligations to the oppressed 
populations of Cuba, Porto Rico, and the 
Philippines. We declared war as cham- 
pions of the insurgents against the cruel 
domination of Spain. We have received 
important aid in critical emergencies from 
Garcia and Gomez, and Aquinaldo. And 
yet these allies are treated with coldness 
and distrust. They have been excluded 
from the cities of Santiago and Manila, 
which they helped us to capture. Their 
sacred right of revolution against Spain 
has been practically ignored. The de- 
feated Spanish authority has been main- 
tained in Havana to the extent of collect- 
ing customs, and even of imposing pro- 
hibitive duties on Red Cross supplies in 
aid of the starving Cubans within the 
Spanish lines. In fact the Cubans and 
Philippinos are being treated as if they 
were conquered rebels, while their Spanish 
oppressors are maintained in power as if 
they were still the legitimate rulers, 

This deference to Spanish authority has 
gone so far as to encourage Sagasta seri- 
ously to ask American consent to his 
despatch of a Spanish fleet to the Philip- 
pines to coerce the Philippinos. Some of 
our daily papers openly advocate the res- 
toration of the Philippines to their cruel 
Spanish tyrants, and our purchase of 
government and church property in Cuba 
and Porto Rico as among the possible 
conditions of peace. 

Against all these miserable concessions 
of principle let every honest man and 
woman protest. The lives of our brave 
soldiers on battlefield and in camp and 
hospital will have been worse than wasted 
if Spanish colonial authority is allowed to 
remain. If President McKinley, in his 


peace negotiations, concedes one iota of 
captured colonial territory, or one dollar 
of money compensation to Spain, directly 
or indirectly, in church or in State, Con- 
gress will probably refuse to ratify the 





masses. The effect on future generations 


bargain. 


Peace with honor means a recognition 
of the insurgents of Cuba and the Philip- 
pines as friends and allies, to be honored 
and respected for years of suffering and 
outlawry. Immediate possession of the 
islands, with their custom-houses and 
harbors and civil authority, should be a 
condition of the continuance of the armis- 
tice. Tortuous and dilatory diplomacy 
should be firmly refused. ‘‘Home rule 
for the Indies under an American pro- 
tectorate,” is the only honorable outcome 
of existing complications. H. B. B. 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 


The work upon which Mrs, J. G. Croly 
has been engaged for two years, ‘The 
History of the Woman’s Club Movement,” 
is now completed, and makes a magnifi- 
cent volume of twelve hundred pages, 
superbly illustrated. The book is dedi- 
cated by the writer, a pioneer club woman 
of the nineteenth century, to the twentieth 
century woman. Mrs. Croly is honorary 
president of Sorosis, of the New York 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
honorary vice-president of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. Mrs. Hen- 
rotin, in the introduction to the History, 
writes: 

No woman in the country is so well 
qualified as is Mrs, Croly to write the his- 
tory of the Woman’s Club movement in 
the United States, for, from its inception, 
Mrs, Croly has been one of its prominent 
promoters, and to her far-sighted wisdom 
and spiritual perception of the trend of 
the clubs, was due the fact that Sorosis 
issued the invitation to the clubs to form 
a General Federation, which should em- 
brace all the clubs of the country. 

Mrs. Croly has so far recovered from 
her severe accident of last June as to be 
able to visit her son and daughter-in-law, 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert David Croly, at 
Cornish, N. H. She was accompanied by 
her daughter, Mrs. F. W. Sidney, who 
recently arrived from England, and with 
whom she sailed early this month to 
spend the winter at her home, at Her- 
sham, Surrey. 

Mrs. William B. Lowe, president of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
has accepted an invitation to be present 
at the next annual meeting of the Kansas 
State Federation, at Junction City, next 
May. 

The Leavenworth (Kan.) Art League 
has maintained an art school for nine 
years, and publishes a handsome monthly 
paper, the Art League Chronicle, the 
organ of the State Federation. It is now 
most ably edited by Mrs. Florence Hop- 
kins. 

Mrs. Sara White Lee, chairman of com- 
mittee of the historical and patriotic de- 
partment of the coming triennial exhibi- 
tion of the Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanics Association, desires the active 
participation of historical and patriotic 
societies, as their codperation will be 
necessary to make this feature of the 
coming triennial exhibition a success. In 
addition to a loan collection of relics, 
souvenirs and curios, there will be daily 
afternoon tea served from tables provided 
with colonial furnishings. Each day will 
be devoted to some society, chapter, or 
to the memory of a deceased member of 
the Mechanics Association, such as Gov. 
Greenhalge, Gov. Andrew, Louis Agassiz, 
Daniel Webster, Edmund Hart (builder of 
the Constitution), Paul Revere (the first 
president of the association), and the 
Marquis de Lafayette. Events and places 
in New England belonging to the history 
of the nation will also be commemorated, 
from the landing of the Pilgrims, the colo- 
nial and revolutionary periods, through 
the Civil War to the present day, when 
the army, navy and volunteers will re- 
ceive like attention. F. M. A. 


MAKE HOUSEWORK A PROFESSION. 

We rejoice to know, by the following 
cordial letter, that the Boston Educational 
and Industrial Union is moving to make 
housework an honored and well-paid pur- 
suit. This intelligent and powerful or- 
ganization of women is probably the most 
effective possible ally in the work of 
elevating domestic labor from a drudgery 
to a fine art, wherein the skill and taste 
of educated American women may find 
congenial and profitable occupation. In 
this useful and beneficent work, suffra- 
gists will naturally take a leading part: 

H. B. B. 
Boston, Sept. 6, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

My attention has been called to a letter 
in the Transcript of Saturday evening, 
entitled ‘‘Domestic Service a Trade.” It 
voices so vigorously the attitude of this 
organization on that subject, that I cannot 
refrain from a word of grateful apprecia- 
tion of this strong presentation of our 
case. 

The Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union has put itself on record as 
standing for that reform in the mental 
attitude of the community towards house- 
work, which is the keynote for the solu- 
tion of the problem which indifference 
and moral irresponsibility have brought 








upon us, and it is immensely stimulating 





to know that there is so wise and effective 
an advocate on our side. 

I send you some of our recent “circular 
literature,” feeling sure that the interest 
in this subject which has prompted your 
recent editorials will insure your con- 
sideration of the work which the Union 
is attempting in this direction. We can, 
of course, hope to accomplish very little 
at the beginning of an undertaking, where 
prejudice, class-feeling, the democratizing 
effect of our national institutions, and 
the assumed independence of the shop 
and factory have to be overcome on the 
side of the employees; while pessimism, 
ignorance, indifference, and the abuses of 
the present system are to be reckoned 
with among employers. But the Union 
hopes, by its Domestic Reform League; 
its investigation into and comparison of 
present conditions, domestic and indus- 
trial; and School of Housekeeping, where 
housework is lifted to the level of other 
trades which require training, to create 
a tendency which shall make fora solu- 
tion of the present difficulties, and in due 
time point the way to specific reforms. 

Your avowed interest in this subject 
will serve as my excuse for this demand 
upon your time, 

Mary Morton KEnuEW, Pres. 





THE HELPING HAND. 


The Faith and Hope Association of Bos- 
ton has taken crowds of children this 
season from every section of the city to 
Franklin Park or other places tor picnics. 
Fifty newsboys at a time have accom. 
panied Mrs. Kirby on these trips, return. 
ing to town in time for their evening 
trade. These outings give innumerable 
opportunities for kindly advice and help- 
ful talks. The house at No. 242 Hunting- 
ton Avenue, the association’s home, isa 
centre from which many hopeful lines of 
work radiate. All the workers give their 
services freely; none receives a salary, 
and so varied are the professions and 
occupations of the members that the 
attractions of the classes and clubs are 
manifold. Under the leadership of Mrs. 
Miller, working girls and boys receive 
insight into physical training and singing, 
elocution, and the principles of morality 
that underlie character. There are enter- 
tainments and lectures, a_ circulating 
library, and social gatherings. 

Several years ago the Prison Reform 
Committee of the New York Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, with other women’s 
organizations, began agitating for the 
appointment of police matrons, and as a 
result of its persistent effort, there are 
now thirty matrons in police stations in 
the Borough of Manhattan. The commit- 
tee are now looking after the cases of 
children who are found in the streets and 
taken to station houses. The committee 
believe that where the same child is found 
astray more than once, detectives should 
make an investigation to see whether 
the parents or guardians are negligent. 
One station house in New York averages 
two hundred lost children per month. 
To find the cause of this number of stray 
children on the streets is one of the things 
the committee wish to discover. It urges 
strongly that every child should have 
about it its name and address, for then 
the officer finding it could return the child 
to its home instead of sending it to a 
station-house, which this committee be- 
lieves to be demoralizing to children. 
Another reform is in regard to the com- 
mitment of disorderly women. The Prison 
Reform Committee wish to have such 
women sent to the workhouse on acumula- 
tive sentence. 

The Outlooksays: ‘The quiet, effective 
work of these Quaker women has told in 
many directions on civic life in New 
York.”’ 

The purpose of the ‘Little Mothers’ 
Aid Association” of New York is to bring 
help and happiness to the children of the 
tenements who have charge of the house- 
hold and younger children while the 
mother goes out to earn bread for her 
family. The ‘‘Little Mother’ is between 
six and fifteen years of age. Her responsi- 
bility is great and her work hard. She 
takes care of the babies, and does the 
cooking and housekeeping during her 
mother’s absence. Her only respite is on 
Sunday, when, if the weather will permit, 
she can leave the house in care of her 
mother and take the baby out of doors. 
She is often slight and weak, always 
overworked, and she can have no vacation, 
because there is no one else who can be 
trusted with the baby. ‘To benefit this 
class of deserving and overtasked chil- 
dren, Mrs. J. H. Johnson has founded an 
association, of which she is president. 
She opened the basement floor of her own 
home for the work. A number of motherly 
women and girls looked up the ‘Little 
Mothers,” and made arrangements for the 
care of the babies for at least one day, so 
that the “Little Mother’ could have a 
“Happy Day.’’ A number of baby cabs 
were obtained and loaned out to the chil- 
dren, and thus many a tired little back 
was relieved. The work grew, larger 
quarters were taken at 307 East Twenty- 
first Street, and about 1,500 ‘‘Little Moth 
ers’’ are given their “‘Happy Day” during 
the summer. Their holiday house on 





Hunters Island in Long Island Sound is 
furnished simply and prettily for the 
accommodation of the children. There are 
drives through the woods, games on the 
lawn, baths in the Sound, and good food 
in abundance. When possible, the more 
delicate children are kept several days. 
In Turkey the care for the orphans is 
going on quite successfully. In twenty 
centres the American missionaries are 
still caring for more than two thou- 
sand orphans supported by funds sent 
through the National Armenian Relief 
Committee. A ladies’ society in Dub- 
lin, under the leadership of Lady Ander. 
son, has undertaken the full care of the 
orphans at Aintab, sending out a lady to 
act as matron. The Swiss are supporting 
two hundred and thirty orphans in Sivas 
for a term of five years, and have sent 
two ladies to look after their welfare and 
instruction. F.M A, 








A PIONEER WOMAN OF THE PERIOD. 


A correspondent of the N. Y. Evening 
Post, who spent his vacation on a lonely 
Michigan farm, writes as follows of the 
farmer’s wife: 


Not many American women could sur- 
pass our hostess in winning the victory 
over the hardships of pioneer life. The 
woods around are almost impassable to 
man, and an occasional bear even yet 
lurks in their recesses. But this woman 
had gone two miles alone through their 
shadows at midnight for medicine, to save 
her husband the loss of a horse. It is two 
miles and a half across the water to the 
little village at the foot of the lake, and 
yet she has often rowed the distance in 
the night and alone. She can swim; she 
can land a bass or a pickerel with trolling- 
line or pole; she papered her new dining- 
room with her own hands a few days after 
our arrival; the carpets on her floor were 
made ab initio by her own hands, and she 
was able to correct the writer on the clas- 
sification of a species of fern, citing a 
reliable work in support of her opinion, 
At the same time, she has brought to the 
age of thirteen a daughter who is better 
grounded in the fundamentals of book- 
learning and common sense than the 
average girl of that age who has had the 
advantages of city schools. Not one 
American woman in ten could live with 
her a week without envying her health 
and spirit. 





WOMEN OF THE PRESS, 


Mrs, Marion A, McBride, superintendent 
of the Domestic Science and Household 
Arts Department of the Mechanics Fair, 
of this city, has organized a press com- 
mittee, composed of representatives from 
the city dailies, the weeklies, and the 
suburban newspapers. Mrs. Edith Perry 
Estes, of Medford, is chairman of the com- 
mittee. 


Miss Floretta Vining, of Hull, Mass., 
has become the sole proprietor of the syn- 
dicate of South Shore local papers, here- 
tofore owned by the Weymouth Publish- 
ing Company. The list of papers pur- 
chased by Miss Vining includes the Hull 
Beacon, Nantasket Breeze, Cohasset Sen- 
tinel, and Scituate Light, which cover the 
South Shore towns of Hull, Cohasset, 
Scituate, and contingent territory. Miss 
Vining will be the business manager and 
editor-in-chief of the ‘Vining Syndicate.” 
She has been active in promoting all the 
interests and enterprises of the New Eng- 
land Woman’s Press Association. She is 
a director of the Woman’s Club- House 
Corporation, regent of John Adams Chap- 
ter Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, a member of the Business Woman’s 
League and various other clubs. Miss 
Vining is a woman of fine business ability 
and of great public spirit. She has been 
instrumental in securing many advantages 
for the ancient town of Hull. The Boston 
Daily Herald says: 

Miss Vining was instrumental in having 
a daily mail established at Hull, and 
eventually in securing for the citizens a 
service of two mails daily, although she 
was obliged to make a personal appeal to 
the Post-office Department at Washington 
to secure the latter. It was mainly through 
her persistent efforts that Spring Street 
was laid out. She was also instrumental 
in establishing at Stony Beach a United 
States life-saving station. This is the 
station of which Capt. Joshua James is 
captain, and which has an enviable record 
for saving life and property. The original 
method of transportation between Hull 
and the outside world was by barge to 
North Cohasset on the Old Colony Rail- 
road; a long, tedious, and expensive jour- 
ney. Through Miss Vining’s efforts a 
subscription of $1,000 was raised, and she 
induced the railroad to run a train service 
during the winter months. Hull now 
enjoys a train service of several round 
trips a day in cold weather, and a half- 
hourly service through the summer. Miss 
Vining was also instrumental in inducing 
the town to appropriate $1,000 for the 
transportation of the high school scholars 
to Hingham, the town having no high 
school. 

Yet this influential, public-spirited citi- 
zen cannot cast a vote in the town-meet- 
ing! We trust that through her syndi- 
cate of newspapers Miss Vining will 
advocate the principle enunciated by the 
Revolutionary fathers and mothers: ‘‘No 
taxation without representation.” 


Mrs. William C, King, president of the 
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Woman's Press Club of Georgia, is editor 
of one of the departments of the Atlanta 
Constitution. As vice president, Mrs, 
King had entire charge of the club for 
several months last year, owing to the 
illness of the president, and to her man- 
agement was largely due the successful 
and enthusiastic annual meeting of the 
club held last June. The Rome Georgian 
congratulates the Press Club upon its 
president, and says: ‘*Herculture, ability, 
social position, and great popularity make 
her leadership strong and effective.” 

Miss Ida V. May, a bright young jour- 
nalist of Jackson, Miss., is the editor of 
the Southern Home Journal, which has a 
tine circulation in Mississippi and Louisi- 
ana. F. M. A. 


-_--- 


THE PATRIOTIC WOMEN OF LOUISIANA, 








The women of the South as well as 
those of the North and West have been 
busy during the war, supplementing the 
work of the commissary and medical 
corps. The N. O. Daily Picayune gives 
the following summary of their work in 
that city: 


Upon the breaking out of the war and 
the mustering in of the Louisiana regi- 
ments, the women of Louisiana set to 
work. Mrs. George Denegre paid a visit 
to the hospital in Key West, and returning 
home told of the needs of the soldiers at 
that point. In the meantime the War 
Relief Association had organized, and 
bands of women were going out daily to 
the camping grounds about the city car- 
rying such relief as could be obtained. 
Mrs. Alphonse Ledoux, Mrs. F. G. Freret, 
Mrs. J. Pinckney Smith, Mrs. Geo. Mat- 
thews, Mrs. John Everett, and others 
personally visited the officers to find out 
just what would be most needed in event 
of a campaign in Cuba, and Mrs, Denegre 
wrote to the surgeon-general of the 
United States army also asking for in- 
formation as to the best method to pursue 
in furnishing relief to sick soldiers. When 
the Rough Riders passed through New 
Orleans, there was a delegation of the 
War Relief Association at tbe depot to 
give them hot coffee and breakfast, as 
well as to furnish ice and delicacies to the 
sick soldiers. While the regulars were 
camped at the Fair grounds, they were 
the recipients of unfailing attention. 
When the First and Second Louisiana 
Regiments went away, the hearts of hun- 
dreds of mothers, wives, sisters and sweet- 
hearts went with our brave boys. Naught 
that woman’s gentle hand could do or 
tender heart suggest was omitted, from 
supplying the train with ice and delicacies 
to clothing and blankets. Week after 
week boxes were sent to the camps at 
Miami and Jacksonville, the Key West 
Hospital, and Hood’s Immunes. Mrs, 
Geo. Matthews went over to Covington in 
person to inspect the condition of the 
camp and report on its need to the organ- 
ization. Week after week found Mrs. J. 
Pinckney Smith, the indefatigable chair- 
man of the packing committee, Mrs. F. 
G. Freret, Mrs. Matthews, Mrs. E. John 
Ellis, Mrs. Davis, Mrs. Ledoux, Mrs. 
Wolfe, and others at Mr. Maginnis’ ware- 
house, filling the big hampers that were 
to bring relief to our men. When the sad 
tales of the camp at Miami were told, and 
our hearts were moved with sorrow at the 
sufferings of our very own, the women 
rose in their strength and left no stone 
unturned until not only help was sent to 
the sick men, but the camps were moved 
to a healthier locality. There was no 
Ducro’s Elixir for the poor patients, and 
with generous heart Sister Agnes sent 
from the charity hospital five gallons 
immediately, and Dr. Bloom telegraphed 
to the hospital that nurses were ready to 
go if their services would be accepted. 
From Santiago came, at the same time, 
the story of sickness and death, and Miss 
Florence Applegate, Miss White, Miss 
Johnson, and others at once volunteered, 
the three above named being accepted and 
detailed for duty in the yellow fever sec- 
tion. To the credit of the women of 
New Orleans be it said to-day that Miss 
Johnson, who served so faithfully by the 
side of Miss Wheeler on the transport 
Olivette, is a New Orleans girl, and the 
hervism she has displayed is a crown to 
the noble womanhood of Louisiana. 

The world knows of the devotion of the 
Sisters of Charity, and how bravely the 
noble sisterhood in New Orleans re- 
spunded to the demand for nurses for the 
sick soldiers. They went out in their 
humble garb, their very identity hidden 
under their name in religion, and they 
are bravely at their posts, ministering 
angels every one of them in the hour of 
suffering and sorrow. 

The hearts of our women follow Hood’s 
imiuunes in the island so rent by strife 
and sorrow, and from the Woman’s War 
Relief Association boxes still find their 
way to the boys over the sea. Riche’s 
regiment was loud in its praise of the 
devotion and kindness of the New Orleans 
women. Day after day, such tireless 
workers as Mrs. Matthews, Mrs. Everett, 
Mrs. Seiferth and others visited the sick 
and suffering soldiers, carrying with them 
delicacies, and sending ice and medicine 
to the helpless men. The hearts of the 
Texans were touched, and it is safe to 
say that whatever opinion Riche’s men 
may have of their mustering into service 
and the manner in which they were treated, 
they will never forget the women of New 
Orleans. 

Mrs, Kate Vredenburgh Cantrelle started 
the work of furnishing soldiers with flan- 
nel bandages, and hundreds of these were 
made and sent, as well as pajamas, by her 
excellent committee. The Algiers ladies, 
under the leadership of Mrs. Dunning, 
did noble work, and throughout Louisiana 
the women organized branch associations, 
sending their generous donations into the 


New Orleans mother organization, well 
knowing that through this channel their 
contributions would best serve the pur- 
pose for which they were intended. Mrs. 
George Denegre, through excellent man- 
agement, obtained free transportation 
from the government, and through the kind 
officers of the railroads centering here 
the work was doubly facilitated, and when 
she left she turned her work over to Mrs. 
Cerf Hirsch to be carried on in the same 
business-like way. 

Nor were the rising generation left with 
nothing to do in this crisis in the nation’s 
affairs. Mrs. D. A. S. Vaught organized 
the juniois, and under her direction the 
children have done splendid work. Vari- 
ous entertainments have been given for 
the relief of the soldiers, culminating in 
the beautiful Venetian féte of last week. 

The work so auspiciously begun goes 
bravely on, and it is not too much to say 
that when the last chapter in this war 
history is recorded, and our boys come 
home, throughout the Union there will 
have been no more patriotic, zealous, and 
devoted work accomplished than by the 
women of Louisiana. 


In view of this magnificent war record, 
let us hope that the men of Louisiana 
will hasten to lift the women of the State 
from their present position of political 
nonentity. H. B. B. 





NEEDLE£SS SUFFERING AT CAMP THOMAS. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., SEPT. 1, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

For weeks past I have been tempted to 
send you excerpts from our dailies, to 
show you the brutal incompetence and 
fatal ignorance of some of the men in 
authority here as officers, doubtless 
through political pulls. ‘A little brief 
authority” has made fools of these in- 
competents. 

When I read in the JourRNAL the article 
by S. E. B., on “The Needless Sacrifice of 
Our Soldiers,” and an extract from the 
Boston Transcript on “The Need of 
Women as Associates of Men at the Head 
of the Commissary and Medical Depart- 
ments,’’ I hesitated no longer. 

You will receive with this some papers 
and clippings which carry their own 
weight. I will give some additional par- 
ticulars which will be vouched for by 
scores of our citizens who have witnessed 
these inhuman proceedings with unspeak- 
able horror. If our good men and women 
had not come to the rescue, many more 
would have died. 

Our government rushed off its soldiers 
to Cuba to protect the Cubans from Span- 
ish brutalities, but there is nothing more 
brutal in all Cuba than the manner in 
which our men who volunteered to help 
the Cubans, have been left to suffer and 
die through neglect and ignorance, in this 
National Park at Chickamauga, under the 
American flag. I was optimistic, and be- 
lieved that people were growing more 
Christlike, till [learned what was going on 
every day in Camp Thomas. Now I be- 
lieve it will need many more evolutions to 
eliminate the brute from some of our 
own Officers and surgeons, and I hope, 
with many others, that rigid examinations 
and severe punishment will follow the 
revelations now pouring in every day. 
One thing I beg you to notice, that while 
these atrocities exist in Southern camps, 
here and elsewhere, the officers and sur- 
geons are mostly Northern men under 
whom our Southern volunteers have suf- 
fered equally with yours. 

Weeks ago, our Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union opened a “Rest” for 
the soldiers, where hundreds have been 
fed and comforted. At first these men 
were mainly such as could come into the 
city of their own choice; but later, when 
our ladies learned that a score or two sick 
soldiers were lying on the floors of the 
waiting rooms of the depot without pil- 
lows, or food, or anything else, they went 
en masse and fed and pursed and bathed 
the poor boys, till they were sent on their 
way. These men had been sent in here 
from Camp Thomas without food, trans- 
portation, or furloughs, to lie here in the 
depot till these things should be sent 
them by the officers at camp. In some 
cases thirty hours elapsed during which 
they could and should have been kept in 
their hospitals until transportation papers 
and provisions were provided for their 
rapid transit. 

Many times our ladies found men too 
sick to go on, and these were taken to the 
‘Rest’ and cared for till they could be 
sent to the Pythian or some other hospital 
in our city, or until some private family 
would take them and nurse them back to 
life. 

Many of our homes have been turned 
into hospitals this summer, homes of the 
rich as well as the poor, and in many eases 
without money or price. Our W. C. T. U. 
women took the lead, but scores of others, 
from society belles to ‘the poor widow 
with her mite,” as well as our noble physi- 
cians, have joined in this humanitarian 
work of which your soldiers will tell you 
more when they get home. 

One of the beautiful acts of our mission 
is to furnish our undertakers with small 
bouquets, tied with a W. C. T. U. card 





and our white ribbon, to place in the 





casket of each soldier's body sent home. | 
Our yards are stripped of the flowers | 
every morning to send to the sick, who 
are so fond of geranium leaves and sweet 
scented balm that they beg for these. 

Our Epworth League has started a 
hospital also, small, but perfect in its 
arrangements, and to this our ladies can 
send any sick soldiers. These are nursed 
by volunteer physicians and nurses, and it 
is almost a luxury to be convalescent 
there. I would tell you of much more, 
but must wait another time. 


(Mrs.) HELEN MILLINGTON. 





-_ 


ARMENIANS AS HELP. 





A young Armenian wants a place as 
coachman, or gardener and man of all 
work, He worked for the editors of the 
Woman’s JOURNAL in this capacity for 
eighteen months. We can recommend 
him unreservedly as one of the best men 
we ever had—prompt, energetic, good- 
natured, and thoroughly honest and faith- 
ful. He took care of our things as if 
they were his own. He knows how to 
milk; takes admirable care of a horse; 
does not smoke or drink, and has no bad 
habits. Address this office. A. 8. B. 


—_<»>e-e—_____——_ 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw York, Sept. 15, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

On returning to the city after the long 
rest of summer, those of us who have not 
been actively engaged in the work of the 
war, feel a grateful sympathy for those 
who have been giving their time and 
strength and sympathy to the severe 
labors of hospital duty. Not that any of 
us have been entirely idle or indifferent, 
for there is probably no woman in all this 
broad land who has not either with effort, 
with labor in the making of garments, or 
with money, contributed to the welfare of 
the soldiers. But every one has not had 
the opportunity or strength to toil in the 
hospitals, and we would do all honor to 
those who have performed this noble 
service, 

At the beginning of the contest, as all 
will remember,Surgeon-General Sternberg 
declared that women nurses would not be 
needed; there is no doubt that before this 
decision was reversed there was immense 
suffering among our brave soldiers, which 
might have been prevented by the pres- 
ence of skilled matrons, who could have 
given them proper attention. However, 
cruel facts have led, perforce, to a reversal 
of this decision, and we now have not 
only seven hundred women nurses, but a 
woman at the head of this department of 
the service, and holding a rank in many 
respects similar to that of Dr, Sternberg 
himself. 

Dr. Anita Newcomb McGee, daughter 
of one famous scientist and wife of 
another, herself a scholar of ripe attain- 
ments, has received from the government 
the title of lieutenant in the army, and 
has been officially placed at the head of 
the department of female nurses. Her 
first duty was to go to Montauk Point and 
investigate affairs there. Her visit was 
of great benefit and productive of many 
reforms. From this point she is to visit 
other camps, bringing into every one that 
order which seems to prevail where wom- 
en are in charge. 

Among the nurses who went to Camp 
Wykoff during the summer to give of 
their time and vitality to the service of 
the army was Mrs. Jennie de la M. Lozier, 
her experience as a physician rendering 
her services peculiarly valuable. Mrs. 
Ellen Hardin Walworth, the head of the 
Woman’s War Relief Association has 
rendered most valuable aid to the soldiers. 
She enlisted the interest and sympathy of 
Miss Helen Gould, and that most amiable 
and earnest young lady has given of her 
abundant means, with a lavish hand, sums 
so large that through her instrumentality 
diet kitchens have been established, hos- 
pital tents erected, and comforts secured 
which have saved many valuable lives. 

It has been my privilege to know all 
four of these ladies, and while not given 
to flattery, it is no more than justice to 
say a few words in regard to their fine 
qualities. Dr. McGee is in the very prime 
of life, a woman of marked energy, whose 
fine natural powers have been strength- 
ened by a severe scientific training; she 
has a fund of never-failing good humor, 
and has wona high place, both socially 
and professionally, in the esteem of the 
people of Washington, where she has had 
her home. Mrs. Lozier is a woman of 
rare loveliness of character, refined and 
chastened by the many sorrows which 
have darkened her path; her one motive 
in life seems to be to do good, and her 
wide culture and many gifts give her a 
power of usefulness in the community 
that has been recognized in many ways by 
the clubs to which she belongs. Mrs. 
Walworth, famous in her youth as a belle 
and a beauty, has had a long, hard strug- 
gle with adverse fate, but seems to have 
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SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 





SUN PASTE 


STOVE POLISH 


Is larger in quantity and as much better 
in quality than any other as our old reli- 
able RISING SUN Stove Polish in cakes 
is better than any other dry polish, 





Ask for “RISING SUN” in cakes for general use, and for 
“SUN PASTE” for quick use, and don’t be fooled with any other. 

















risen to higher powers of achievement as a 
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result. She has indomitable courage and 
energy, and through all her trials has 
maintained a dignity and ability that have 
commanded the respect of all who have 
known her. Miss Helen Gould is a young 
woman, yet in the twenties, but she has 
singular sweetness of character, and a 
simplicity of manner and modesty of 
demeanor which indicate that the enor- 
mous wealth she has inherited has had no 
power to destroy the innate goodness of 
her heart. Her aim in life seems to be to 
give of her millions in directions where the 
money will be most useful in alleviating 
human suffering or promoting the welfare 
of therace. LiLtig DeveREUX BLAKE. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss Margaret Benson, daughter of the 
late Archbishop of Canterbury, is an 
Egyptologist of much energy and some 
note. With another lady she has been 
engaged in excavations at Karnak, and 
has written a book describing their dis- 
coveries and giving an account of the 
daily life of excavators in Egypt. 

Queen Victoria lately accorded a special 
reception to Mrs, Harriet Lane Johnston 
at Windsor Castle, and it is announced 
that the prince and princess of Wales are 
to pay a similar honor to this distin- 
guished American woman, who, while her 
uncle, James Buchanan, was president of 
the United States, filled the onerous posi- 
tion of “Lady of the White House” most 
graciously. Miss Harriet Lane’s first ap- 
pearance in public life was as the com- 
panion of her uncle in London, where, 
from the spring of 1854 to the fall of 1855, 
she shared with him the social duties of 
the American minister at the court of St. 
James. She appears to have made a deep 
impression upon English society, and more 
than one Englishman of high rank paid 
court to her. 





G. P. Putnam’s Sons are about to issue 
several valuable books written by women. 
Among others will be the following: 

‘Historic New York.”’ The second 
series of the Half-Moon Papers. Edited 
by Maud Wilder Goodwin, Alice Carring- 
ton Royce, Ruth Putnam and Eva Palmer 
Brownell. Fully flustrated. Among its 
contents are: Old Prisons and Punish- 
ments, by Elizabeth Dike Lewis; The New 
York Press and its Makers, by Charlotte 
M. Martin; Old Taverns and Posting Inns, 
by Elisabeth Brown Cutting, and Old 
Schools and Schoolmasters, by Emma Van 
Vechten. “Historic Towns of New Eng- 
land,” edited by Lyman P. Powell, con- 
tain, Plymouth, by Ellen Watson; Cape 
Cod Towns, by Katharine Lee Bates; 
Newport, by Susan Coolidge, and Hart- 
ford, by Mary K. Talcott. These papers, 
written in popular style, are in each case 
the work of a writer having authoritative 
knowledge of the historic details and in- 
cidents. ‘‘Tennyson: His Homes, his 
Friends and his Work.” By Elizabeth 
Luther Cary. With illustrations. The 
work is based upon literature which has 
come into existence in regard to the life, 
work and environment of the poet laureate. 
This material has been utilized with good 
critical judgment, and an effective literary 
style. ‘‘The Romance of the House of 
Savoy, 1003-1519." By Alethea Wiel. 
With illustrations from contemporary 
sources. The history of the present royal 
house of Italy is full of romantic incidents, 
but to English-speaking readers little 
known. Mme. Wiel, an Englishwoman 
resident many years in Italy, has at com- 
mand a mass of original information, 
manuscripts and archives not heretofore 
in print. The sketches based upon her 
researches, gracefully written, popular in 
style, are the result of careful historic 
investigation. 


Dodd, Mead & Company, of New York, 
announce among their new books for the 
autumn: ‘Turrets, Towers and Temples,” 
edited by Esther Singleton; ‘‘Hawaii in 
Time of Revolution,’”’ by Mary H. Krout, 
illustrated; ‘‘A Creel of Irish Stories,” by 
Jane Barlow, author of ‘‘Kerrigan’s Qual- 
ity;’’ ‘“‘Alice in Wonderland,” a play, 
compiled from Lewis Carroll’s stories, by 
Emily Prime Delafield; ‘‘A Little Girl in 
Old Boston,” by Amanda Douglas; A 








THE victory rests with America’s Great- 
est Medicine, Hood’s Sarsaparilla, when 
it enters the battle against impure blood. 





New Sherbune Book,” by Amanda Doug- 
las; “A Lovable Crank,” by Barbara 
Yechton, illustrated; ‘“‘With Winnie in 
Spain,” by Elizabeth W. Champrey, 
illustrated; A New Elsie Book, by Martha 
Finley; ‘“Twiddledetwit,” a child's story, 
by Martha Finley; “The Valiant Runa- 
ways,”’ by Gertrude Atherton, illus: rated. 














AM a ENTS. — 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatre. 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 
Office 168 Tremont St. 


Fall and Winter Season 
MONDAY, SEPT. 19,—ONE WEEK. 


MIA. BARNES OF NEW YORK 


Evening Prices, asc. and soc. 
flatinee, all Seats,asc. Daily at2and8 P.M. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. ui'tremon. 


GroRGE W. MAGEE, Lessee and Manager. 








One Week, Beginning Monday, Sept. 19. 


The New Musical Farce-Comedy, 


A Sure Cure 


Introducing the Eccentric Comedian, 
CHARLES WAYNE 
And a superb farce comedy company, under the 
direction of HARRY DoEL PARKER, 


COME AND HAVE A LAUGH WITH US. 


Evenings at 8. Matinees Tues., Thurs. & Sat. at 2 











Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. 


NORTH SHORE ROUTE 


To Gloucester. 


STEEL STEAMER CAPE ANN 


(COLUMBUS ORCHESTRA) 
AND THE POPULAR 


. 
Steamer City of Gloucester 
Leave north side of Central Wharf, Boston, 
(foot of State St.), weather permitting, week days 
at 10 A. M., and 2 and 4.45 P. M.: leave Gloucester 
at 3and 7.30 A. M. and 2 P. M. Sundays, leave 
Boston at 10.15 A. M. and 5.30 P. M.; leave Glou- 
cester at 3 and 7.30 A. M. and 3.15 P. M. 
Fare, 50c.; Round Trip, 75c. 
Book of 50 Trips, $12.50. 


P. 8.—No 3 A. M. boat from Gloucester Mon- 





days. E. 8S. MERCHANT, Gen. Mgr. 
HOOSAC 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD fuxxet 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 


SUNDAY TRAINS, 

Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A.M. Accommo- 
dation for Troy and Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express;. 
sleeping cars for Chicago and St. Louis. 


For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Brarch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M. 
12.45, 11.50, 3.05, 15.10, 17.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.06, 4.06, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00. 7.10, 7.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; *1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at west Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 

June 6, 1898. 
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School, Street. and Travelling Occasions. 
MONDAY, SEPT. 12, AT 


oF 
MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


144 Tremont Street. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, im 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Auice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. Anrnony. For sale at Woman’s 
JourRNAL Office, 3 ParkSt., Boston, Mass 
Price, post paid, 50 cents. 


SHORTHAND BY, Mate Pee Souree 
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IN BAY STREET. 
{ 
| 
| 
| 


BY BLIss (CARMAN. 


“What do you sell, John Camplejohn, 
In Bay Street by the sea?” 

“Oh, turtle shell is what I sell, 
In great variety: 


“Trinkets and combs and rosaries, 
All keepsakes from the sea; 

’Tis choose and buy what takes the eye, 
In such a treasury.” 


“Tis none of these, John Camplejohn, 
Though curious they be, 

But something more I'm looking for, 
In Bay Street by the sea. 


““Where can I buy the magic charm 
Of the Bahaman sea, 

That fills mankind with peace of mind 
And soul's felicity? 


“Now what do you sell, John Camplejohn, 
In Bay Street by the sea. 

Tinged with that true and native blue 
Of lapis lazuli? 


‘Look from your door, and tell me now 
The color of the sea. 

Where can I buy that wondrous dye, 
And take it home with me” 


“And where can I buy that rustling sound, 
In this city by the sea, 

Ofthe plumy palms in their high blue calms: | 
Or the stately poise and free 


“Of the bearers who go up and down, 
Silent as mystery, 

Burden on head, with naked tread, 
In the white streets by the sea? 


‘‘And where can I buy, John Camplejohn, 
In Bay Street by the sea, 

The sunlight’s fall on the old pink wall, 
Or the gold of the orange-tree?"’ 


‘‘Ah, that is more than I’ve heard tell 
In Bay Street by the sea, 

Since I began, my roving man, 
A tratiicker to be. 


‘*As sure as I’m John Camplejohn, 
And Bay Street’s by the sea, 

Those things for gold have not been sold, 
Within my memory. 


‘‘But what would you give, my roving man 
From countries oversea, 

For the things you name, the life of the same, 
And the power to bid them be?”’ 


“I'd give my hand, John Camplejohn, 
In Bay Street by the sea, 

For the smallest dower of that dear power 
To paint the things I see.”’ 


“My roving man, I never heard, 
On any land or sea 

Under the sun, of any one 
Could sell that power to thee.” 


“Tis sorry news, John Camplejohn, 
If this be destiny, 

That every mart should know that art, 
Yet none can sell it me. 


“But look you, here’s the grace of God: 
There’s neither price nor fee, 

Duty nor toll, that can control 
The power to love and see. 


“To each his luck, John Camplejohn,— 
No less! And as for me, 
Give me the pay of an idle day 
In Bay Street by the sea.”’ 
—Atluntic Monthly. 





FOR BLOOD WILL TELL. 


BY W. 5. HARWOOD, 





It was rapidly growing dusk on the wide 
prairie, and the stars were just beginning 
to show like glittering diamond-points. 
Just the suggestion of the autumn was in 
the cool night air. The stillness as Jim 
and Miss Waring drove along over the 
silent plain was broken now and then by a 
sharp, startling rattle, a sound once heard 
never to be forgotten, the danger-signal 
of the deadly rattlesnake coiled up in the 
long, brown grass. 

“Hit appears to me,’”’ Jim was saying, 
“that that air wind don’t bode any good 
to the settlers ’round about these parts.” 

“Why so, Jim?” 

“Guess you hain’t ever ben on one of 
our Dakoty peraries afore, Miss Waring, or 
you wouldn’t have asked such a question. 
There’s two things out hyar that’s more 
feared than the Old Nick himself—one on 
*em’s a perarie fire and another’s a perarie 
fire with the wind a-blowin’ a forty-mile- 
an-hour gale.” 

They rode on again in silence. Agnes 
Waring had come from the far great city 
to visit her brother on his Western ranch. 
Jim, the man-of-all-work, was driving her 
out from the station, fifteen miles from 
the ranch. 

‘*By the long-horned spoons!” said Jim 
suddenly, rising in his seat and stopping 
the horses with a tremendous jerk, “look 
over there, will you? Thar’s bizness for 
us, sure’s you're a foot high! Git up 
there!’ he yelled to the horses, and, giv- 
ing one of them a stinging blow with his 
whip, they sprang intoarun. Across the 
level plain shone a light, the light at the 
ranch headquarters nearly a mile away. 
To the left of it a dull, reddish glow had 
come up and, now and then, at the hori- 
zon line, where the darker part of the sky 

was lost in the prairie, sharp flames were 
darting up. 

‘Don’t you be skeered, ‘‘Jim ejaculated, 


furious pace; “there ain’t any danger— 
leastwise for us.” 

Alice was a self-possessed city girl with 
a generous stock of old-fashioned com- 
mon sense; but she was startled at Jim's 


' actions and her face had grown pale. 


“Everything’s all right,” said Jim, as 


| reassuringly as he could under the cir- 
| cumstances; ‘don’t you be skeered.” He 
| had seized the reins between his tirm, 


strong teeth, and now with one hand, now 
with the other, now with both, he was 
whipping the horses into still greater 
speed. ‘Hate —ter—lick a team — like 
this’ —as the wagon bounced and tumbled 
and rattled along; “hate ter do hit—but 
hit—can’t be helped—when there’s life— 
depends—on it.” 

A few moments more and the horses 
dashed up to the big ranch headquarters 
house. Jim threw the lines to the ground 
and, seizing Alice by the waist, jumped 
out with her. 

“Sorry to be so unperlite but there ain’t 
any time to wait—kin you ride hoss- 
back?” 

Barely waiting for an aflirmative answer 


' from the girl, who was passionately fond 
of riding, and who modestly owned the 


gold medal for superior horsewomanship 
in her city riding club, Jim ran to the 
barn, flung a man’s saddle on a beautiful 
horse, and before Alice had time to re- 
cover from her surprise at this novel in- 
troduction to her brother’s establishment, 
the horse was before her. 

“You say you kin ride; wa’al, here’s the 
best chance to show hit you ever had in 
your life. Thar’s the best hoss in McLeod 
County—racin’ blood for five generations; 
there ain’t nothin’ but a perarie fire kin 
ketch him. Jump him, Miss Waring, ride 
straight towards the fire yonder; thar ain't 
no danger now till you git ter Mule Crick. 
Jest over the crick a quarter of a mile or 
so thar’s a Russian woman an’ her six- 
weeks’ old baby. She’s all alone, for I 
saw her husband in town when we left. 
They hain’t backfired an inch, and you've 
got to git the woman and her baby over 
the crick. See? I'd go myself, but the 
wind is shifted and this hull ranch’ll be 
in danger afore long. You'll pass your 
brother and a parcel o’ men backfirin’ 
along the line; don’t stop for any explana- 
tions, but ride fer the crick an’ ride as if 
the Old Harry was on yer track! You 
been’t afeered, be you?”’ 

The blood had come back to the pale 
cheeks. 

‘‘You say there’s little danger of my 
losing my life, Jim?’’ 

“Not a bit—ef you only git the woman 
across the crick in time; but don’t wait— 
jump quick, fer the Lord’s sake, or you'll 
be too late.” 

With a rude toss he threw her into the 
saddie as if she had been a child, and 
handed her the reins. As he did so he 
thrust a short, cruel rawhide into her 
hand. 

“Don’t hit him with that unless you 
have to—he’s never bin licked in his life; 
but he kin outrun acyclone. Ef you have 
ter hit him, give it to him red-hot!” 

It is long, sometimes, before a horse 
and its rider become acquainted with one 
another; but it seemed but a few seconds 
to Alice before she and the noble animal 
were old friends. Jim was right, Prince 
Hal could run; and after the first few 
tremendous jumps and Alice had steadied 
herself in the saddle, the thrilling excite. 
ment stirred her blood like an intoxicant, 
and she realized that Jim had told the 
truth; it promised to be the race of her 
life. 

‘*Je-ho-sa-phat!” exclaimed a man who 
was plowing a fire furrow along the edge 
of the ranch where the men were at work. 
“Mr. Waring, look, will you! Look at 
Prince Hal!’ 

Mr. Waring had not more than time 
to look up before he saw his choicest 
mount pass by him like the wind, a girl 
with hair flying behind her on his back, 
the horse going at a pace that not his 
fastest Kentucky ancestor ever matched. 

On the horse went as if he, too, knew 
of the life-saving mission of the hour. 
The foam came back from his teeth, and 
his flanks were white. Alice leaned for- 
ward in the saddle, as she urged him on, 
and stroked his neck. 

A moment more and they were at the 
creek, a shallow stream. Beyond, Alice 
could see a low house silhouetted against 
a great red bank of flame. The fire was 
coming. Already she could feel the intense 
heat. A leap and a bound; they were over 
the stream and on again with still swifter 
flight. It was a matter of seconds now 
until the low sod house was reached. In 
front of it was the Russian peasant woman, 
frantically trying to save some of her 
household goods by dragging them with 
one hand further from the course of the 
fire, while in one arm she clutched the 
baby, around which she had thrown a 
wet shawl to protect it from the heat. 

‘‘Why didn’t you run?” cried Alice, as 
she jumped from the horse; ‘don’t you 
see, the fire is almost on you? You can’t 
save your things; run forthe creek! Run, 





as he whipped the horses into a yet more 


I say, or you’ll be burned to death!’ 


! 
Alice caught the child from the wo- | 
| man’s arms and sprang up into the saddle 


as best she could. The woman stood as 
flames lighting up her stolid face. The 
fire was coming on faster now; they could 
hear the roar and crackle as it swept | 


swale beyond the fence. 

“Quick! quick, I say! no, you can’t run 
fast enough now to get to the creek; jump 
up behind me, quick! quick! or we shall 
all be burned. I can’t leave you here to 
die!” 

The woman’s stolid nature was aroused 
at last by the animal fear of danger, and | 
while the heat grew more intense every 
instant, she clambered up behind Alice. 

Prince Hal’s face was towards the fire, | 
He had not moved since he reached the | 
spot; he seemed like some beautiful | 
statue, his body motionless, his ears | 
sharp erect, his nostrils distended; the 
awful fascination of the fire was upon | 


him 
Alice pulled at the bit to turn him. He | 


paid no attention. She spoke sharply, but | 
he only moved uneasily; he would not stir | 
from the spot. Swifter than an electric | 
shock came the thought to her mind that | 
horses in burning buildings would stay | 
and die in the flames before they would be | 
led out. It would be impossible to reach | | 
the creek on fovt; in half a minute more | 
the flames would be on them. Snatching | 
the wet shawl from the baby with one | 
hand, and swinging the child backward 
to its mother with the other, she threw | 
the shawl over the horse’s head. With | 
the sight of the fire shut out he quivered, 
turned as the bit gave him him a sharp 
twist, and, just as the flames were leaping 
over the sheds hard by the house, he! 
sprang away. 
It was a race for life now—for three 
lives; for the wind had increased to a 
gale, and there is nothing more terrible 
in this world than such a relentless ocean 
of flame as was rolling over the grass- 
grown plain. 
Alice thought of Jim's parting advice: 
‘*He’s never been licked in his life; but, 
if you have ter, give it to him red-hot!’ 
With a sharp cry, urging the horse on 
under his heavy burden, she struck him 
with all her strength on the quivering 
flank,not once, but many times. He jumped 
as if stung by a rattlesnake, and, seizing 
the bit in his teeth, sprang away as if 
shot from some mighty catapult. 
Alice had lost all control of him now. 
She could neither guide nor check nor 
urge him. The blood of a noble ancestry, 
the blood of a racer, was on fire in his 
veins. Down the short hill, over the 
brook, up the further side, on over the 
plain like some wild spirit of the night 
he ran. A cheer that you could have 
heard a mile, and that, mayhap, was 
heard clear up to the stars of heaven, 
rang out as Prince Hal, white with 
foam, tlew by the crowd of men. 
“Wa'al, ef you ain’t the pluckiest gal!” 
said Jim, as he helped Alice from the 
saddle; ‘tan’ you ain’t a-goin’ ter faint, 
nuther; I kin tell it by youreye. Didn't 
I tell you he could outrun acyclone? But 
there had ter be somebody atop o’ him 
who knew how ter ride.” — Independent. 


———_<Deom> 


GUARD AGAINST VILE LITERATURE. 





Dr. Josiah Strong, in a recent publica- 
tion, aflirms that impure literature is 
doing great harm among the children and 
youth in our public schools. The preva- 
lence of vice and immorality in Califor- 
nia, Minnesota, Michigan, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania, he says, is alarming, and 
menaces the very life of the public school. 
The evil complained of is not confined to 
the States from which Dr. Strong has re- 
ceived statements which indicate wide- 
spread corruption in the public schools. 
The exceptional cause of this evil seems 
to be the widespread circulation of vicious 
literature. An unwholesome and uncan- 
ny book in the hands of the ignorant boy 
or girl is worse than deadly poison. A 
bad book will circulate rapidly through 
the largest school, and will be read with 
avidity by young boys and girls, while a 
pure and helpful book will lie unopened. 
The number of vile books now in circula- 
tion is said to be amazing. Every train 
of cars that passes through the country 
carries one or more such books. The 
mails carry these vicious and unclean 
books to the hands of unsuspecting youth. 
This poison has been repeatedly dis- 
covered in public schools, academies and 
colleges. Almost all these obscene books 
are illustrated with photographs and en- 
gravings; everything possible is done to 
corrupt the imagination and poison the 
heart of the young reader. The necessity 
of suppressing and exterminating such 
literature is apparent to all. No one can 
do more in this work of reform than the 
enlightened and wide-awake public school- 
teacher. Every effort should be made to 


run down, capture, and burn every bad 
book that finds its way, secretly or other- 
wise, into the hands of schoo!-children. 





| 


if stupefied, the red glow from the coming | 


through the long, man-high grass of the | 


| “up-to-date,” 


| York Sun. 





Just as we stamp out the smallpox, yel- 


low fever, or cholera, so we should make 


| war upon bad books and papers.—Ameri- 


can Journal of Education. 





“YELLOW JOURNALISM” IN AMERICA. 
BY ELIZABETH L. BANKS. 

This is not a paper on American jour- 
nalism in general, but on the “yellow 
journalism” of America. I make this 
distinction because on the English side of 
the water the terms ‘“‘yellow”’ and ‘‘Amer- 


ican,” when applied to journalism, have | 


become synonymous. All American jour- 
nalism is not “yellow,” though all strictly 
yellow journalism is Amer- 
ican! There are would-be ‘‘yellow” jour- 
nals in England. For some reasun—pos- 
| sibly for the lack of funds—they have not 
succeeded in dyeing themselves a very deep 


| tint! They have no appreciable influence 


upon the minds of even the lower classes 
of the British people. When one speaks 
in a general way of English journalism, 
one does not take them into account. But 
in the United States it is not so! There's 
the rub! The yellow journalism has 
money and brains. 
it has the money with which to buy them, 
and hence it is that some of the best 
brains in America are engaged in pro- 
ducing the yellow journalism. A very 
nice problem may here present itself, 
which is—Given almost unlimited funds, 


| would the now only light-tinted yellow 


journals of England succeed in developing 
' into a deep orange, and buying up a good 


| percentage of British journalistic brains, 


and creating a “‘corner”’ in them? 

That question I will not attempt to 
answer. Itis much easier to go back to 
the original proposition. In America 
we have the real, genuine ‘‘yellow jour- 
nalism,” and in England they have not, 
and blessed are they! 

The application of the term ‘yellow’ to 
a certain style of American journalism 
originated with Mr. Charles A. Dana, the 
late proprietor and editor of the New 
A few years ago the N. Y. 
World conceived the idea of having every 
Sunday in its pages an account of the 
doings of an imaginary personage, to 
which it gave the name of ‘‘The Yellow 
Kid.” Portraits of the ‘‘personage”’ al- 
ways accompanied the account of its 
doings. Those who have never seen these 
portraits are fortunate. They showed a 
horrible, grinning, toothless, long-eared 
infant robed in an orange-colored frock 
and a tilted high hat. For some unac- 
countable reason the weekly ‘‘doings of 
the yellow kid’ became immensely pop- 
ular with the readers of the World. 
Throughout the week these highly colored 
prints of the infant monster were dis- 
tributed broadcast all over New York and 
the country. Bushel baskets of them 
were daily carried to the towering dome of 
the World building, and from there 
thrown out to the four winds of heaven, 
which carried them away into distant 
regions, and the circulation of the World 
increased enormously. Then happened 
an event in the history of sensational 
journalism. The ‘‘event’’ was the arrival 
in New York of young William R. Hearst, 
the son of a U. S. Senator and a “silver 
king” of California. He bought the New 
York Journal, a paper which, up to that 
time, had passed through various hands 
and never succeeded in making itself par- 
ticularly prominent. He declared his in- 
tention of revolutionizing the paper and 
making it a rival of the New York World, 
which boasted of having the largest circu- 
lation of any on the globe, and had up to 
that time never experienced the necessity 
of attempting to conipete with a rival in 
its own particular line. The first move 
of Mr. Hearst, with his millions in his 
hands, was to send over to the World, and 
by offering many of its most valued edi- 
tors, artists and reporters twice, three 
times, and, in some instances, four or five 
times the amount of salary they were 
then receiving, inducing them to leave 
the World and go to the Journal. Among 
other people he secured for his paper tke 
artist who had fathered the ‘Yellow 
Kid,’ whose portraits and ‘doings” 
thereafter appeared in the Journal instead 
of the World, which was left lamenting. 
And then, Charles A. Dana, a journalist 
of the old school, who hated sensational 
journalism, wrote an editorial in the Sun, 
in which he noted the transfer of the 
“Yellow Kid” to its new quarters, refer- 
ring to the two papers as “yellow jour- 
nals,’ and their style of journalism as the 
“yellow journalism.’’ Thereafter the 
World and the Journal and all other sen- 
sational newspapers in the United States 
became known as ‘‘yellow journals.”’ 

There are, perhaps, at present through- 
out all the United States, fifteen or twenty 
newspapers which may be said to belong 
to the school of “yellow journalism.” 
They are all plentifully supplied with 
money, and this money their proprietors 
are willing to spend in every possible way 
that seems likely to advertise them and 
increase their circulation. There is no 


It has brains because | 


disputing the large circulation they have 
attained, and it is because of this immense 
circulation and the original methods they 
use to advertise themselves, that they 
have become so widely known and quoted 
on the other side of the Atlantic. Go to 
the London news-stands where American 
newspapers are sold, and on asking what 
American papers they have on hand you 
will, in nine cases out of ten, have named 
over to you only “yellow journals.” Go 
into the majority of London newspaper 
| offices and note what American papers the 
| “Exchange Editor” is busily conning and 
clipping and quoting. They are the yel- 
low journals! During the present crisis, 
when the United States is at war with a 
Foreign Power—a war which many wise- 
headed people believe was mainly brought 
on by yellow journalism—what news and 
what opinions are being chiefly sent over 
to Europe by European correspondents 
in New York and Washington? The news 
and the opinions given out by the yellow 
journals! And so the majority of English 
people and Europeans in general have 
imbibed the idea that all American jour- 
nalism is yellow journalism. 

Yellow journalism has become a power 
in the United States—a power for evil in 
the main. Any institution having at its 
command almost untold millions of money 
must, of necessity, become a power— 
whether for evil or for good rests with 
those who have it in charge. Now those 
in charge of the yellow journalism of 
America indignantly deny the charges 
that they are powers for evil. They assert 
that the papers they produce are the 
“people's papers.” They ‘expose’ the 
wickedness, selfishness, and monopolies 
of the rich, and they uphold the rights of 
the poor and down-trodden, expose their 
wrongs, and bring about reforms to bene- 
fitthe masses! This is what the proprie- 
tor of a yellow journal will tell you is his 
mission—to bring down the unworthy 
high and mighty from their places, and 
exalt the worthy poor and lowly. This 
was the self-declared mission of the yel- 
low journals up to a few months ago, 
when the blowing-up of the Maine sent a 
thrill of horror through the country. 
Then the rights and the wrongs of the 
poor and lowly became unpopular with 
the yellow journals. There was no space 
for the airing of the troubles of the thou- 
sands of cotton-mill strikers in New Eng- 
land; no space for descriptions of how 
the brilliant reporters of the Bustler or 
the wonderful staff of the Hustler ‘‘eluci- 
dated a great murder mystery,” or 
brought about a reform in the U. S. Sen- 
ate or the State House of Representatives, 
exposed ‘‘boodle aldermen,” or prevented 
a great wrong to the toilers in factories 
and workshops. When the Maine disaster 
came upon us, the mission ofall the yellow 
journals se d to become the creation of 
war. They played with the war idea as a 
child would play with a new and interest- 
ing toy, for not since the birth of yellow 
journalism had there been a war in the 
United States! While wise men and 
patriots watched and waited for the issue, 
the yellow journals put in astock of extra 
paper and enlarged their printing-presses. 
At the type-foundries orders were given 
for letters of such length and width as no 
newspaper had ever before used; and 
when the type was delivered at the offices, 
some of the cleverest and highest-priced 
men on the papers were set to work 
writing ‘‘emergency” head-lines and 
scare-heads: “HAVANA SHELLED!” 
“HAVANA BOMBARDED!’ “GREAT 
SEA-FIGHT!’ Such were the  scare- 
heads that the smart young men were put 
to work upon. The getting ready of 
these was itself a commendable enter- 
prise had the yellow journals waited till 
occasion really called for their use, but 
long before war was declared they were 








A Peculiar Case 
But it Was Due to Bad Blood and 
Hood’s Sarsaparit#a Cured Iit— 


Swolien Limbs— Bowel Trouble. 


“T was taken with typhus fever and 
chronic diarrhea. My limbs and feet 
swelled to my body. I had no appe- 
tite. I remained in this condition two 
months or more and was told my disease 
was dropsy and that mothing could be 
done to cure me. Soon after this I began 
taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. After taking 
it only a few days there was a change in 
my condition. The bowel trouble was 
better, my appetite was coming back and 
the swelling was going down. After 
taking half a dozen bottles the swelling 
had almost entirely disappeared. I am 
now able to work and cannot speak too 
highly of Hood’s Sarsaparilla which has 
done me so much good.” P. P. GILE, 
Otis, Mass. Be sure to get Hood’s because 


Hood’s *tani 


parilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Sold by alldruggists. $1; six for $5. 


Hood's Pills Sirarsesite ao cents. 
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used as half-page scare-heads. ‘Havana 
Shelled!’ yelled the newsboys. ‘Havana 
Shelled” announced the head lines of let- 
ters fifteen inches long. Thousands of peo- 
ple rushed hither and thither to buy them; 
timid women gasped and almost fainted 
at the sight of the scare-head! When the 
newspaper was bought, the two words, 
printed in the smallest possible type, “to 
be,” were, on close examination, found 
inserted between the two principal words, 
but only through its spectacles could the 
crowd discover this, 

The bringing out of *‘war extras” up to 
the number of thirty or fifty a day is not 
nearly so wonderful an undertaking as 
might appear to those who are not initi- 
ated into the secrets of the yellow journa 
offices. A certain number of the evening 
staff are kept in the editorial office, say, 
till midnight, with orders to bring out 
extras at certain intervals of time, news 
or no news. If news comes, well and 
good; if no news, well and good also. 

“Time for the next extra! Any news?” 
shouts the man in charge. 

‘“‘No news!’ returns the man at the 
telegraph instrument. 

Up goes the order to the composing- 


room. “Use large half-page head-line of 
‘Havana Bombarded’ or ‘Great Sea- 
fight!” 


A minute later newsboys are on the 
street waking honest people from their 
midnight sleep with the cry ‘“‘Yere’s yer 
extra! Great sea-fight! Great sea-fight!” 
The inhabitants of the city rise from their 
beds, and rush to the doors in their night- 
clothes to buy an extra and learn about 
the ‘‘great sea-fight.”” Up in the top 
corner, in almost invisible type, are the 
words, ‘‘We may soon expect a’ (then 
comes the scare-head) “GREAT SEA- 
FIGHT!” 

An investigation concerning the pumber 
of people whc have been driven insane 
during the past five months by the yellow 
journalism of America would probably 
reveal a startling state of affairs. 

At the beginning of the war scare, the 
yellow journalism showed its hand really 
too soon for its own advantage. The 
premature use of such head-lines as I have 
mentioned have had the effect of the old 
ery of “Wolf, wolf!” upon the people. 
Great were the straits to which the yellow 
journals were put inthe matter of scare- 
heads after the destruction of the Spanish 
fleets at’ Manila and Santiago. ‘Great 
Sea-fight’’ had already been used! One 
paper, in order to make a point of the 
battle of Manila, had a new set of large 
type manufactured—“‘star-spangled ban- 
ner type’? it was called, all the letters 
being formed out of stars and stripes. 
Just what will be done in the event of a 
genuine bombardment of Havana, the 
‘‘Bombardment”’ head-line having already 
been used, it is difficult to conjecture. 

Up to the time of the Spanish-American 
difficulty, the intelligent, clear - headed 
Americans who read other than the yel- 
low journals, and only had their attention 
called to the existence of yellow journal- 
ism by some passing reference to a new 
absurdity originated by them, were apt to 
view the fact of their immense circulation 
among the masses as of no consequence, 
They looked upon yellow journalism as a 
vulgar fad among vulgar people, and were 
highly amused that over in England these 
journals were quoted to the almost total 
exclusion of other American newspapers. 
Now these same clear-headed Americans 
are viewing the state of affairs with alarm. 
Many, with all due respect to President 
McKinley, believe that yellow journalism 
forced him into a declaration of war, and 
that now the war is on, it will force him 
from negotiations for peace; and they are 
agitated over the problem and what shall 
be done about the yellow journalism and 
the influence it exerts over the minds of 
the lower classes of people in the United 
States. For it has an influence, a marvel- 
lous influence! If for no other reason the 
price of a yellow journal—one cent (the 
English half-penny)—makes it the poor 
man’s paper. Then it is got up in sucha 
way as to attract him and his children. 
Even the children understand it with its 
large head-lines, and its wonderfully 
colored pictures, illustrating all the most 
revolting details of its most revolting 
story! Its Sunday editions with its “‘yel- 
low kids” and ‘‘blackberry blossoms” and 
various other special features,” are got up 
in all the colors of a rainbow, so that even 
the baby cries for the “pretty picture 
paper.” 

Some good American philanthropists 
are greatly agitated over the problem of 
how to “wipe out the scourge of yellow 
journalism.” I, one of the hundreds of 
American women who have worked on 
yellow journals, can tell them how to solve 
the problem. Oppose it with money! 
The yellow journals have come to the 
front because their proprietors spend 
large sums of money on them. To get 
the news or to manufacture it, the pro- 
prietors of the yellow journals are gener- 
ous to a fault with money. To the thou- 
sands of men and women employed on 
their staffs they pay salaries and space 





rates liberal enough to recompense them 
for their arduous labors, and then they 
bring out a paper at one cent, the price a 
poor man can afford to pay! Now if some 
millionaires, who do not approve of the 
yellow journalism, will do the same 
thing for the legitimate style of journal- | 
ism, it will be “Greek meeting Greek,” 
the decent would prevail over the in- 
decent, and the “scourge” would be 
wiped out. 

At present the newest, freshest and 
most brilliant literary material, in the 
shape of thousands of the cleverest young 
men and women in the United States, is 
at the disposal of the yellow journalism | 
at so much per column. And not only | 
have the newest and the freshest and the | 
youngest been absorbed into the yellow 
journalism, but hundreds of men and 
women former workers on dignified Amer- 
ican journals, have given up their scruples 
and taken positions on the yellow jour- 
nals. Among them are some of the 
former editors-in-chief of very best news- 
papers in the United States. If would be 
funny if it were not so pathetic—the sight 
of a man well advanced in years, who for 
the better part of his life has presided 
over the destinies of a dignified Republi- 
can newspaper of the old school, sitting 
at a yellow journalistic desk, and turning 
off “Jingo” editorials, denouncing the 
Republican President for whom he voted, 
and passing his opinion upon the issue of 
“scare-heads,”’ for the next day. 

In the United States, a man’s personal 
politics have nothing to do with the poli- 
tics of the paper he edits. The editor of 
the leading Republican paper in the 
country is quite likely to be a Democrat, 
and vice versa.— Nineteenth Century. 

(To be Continued.) 
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A WOMAN BANKER IN INDIA. 





In the land of sun, in the land of the 
poppies, at the Gate of India—a stranger 
is struck, on landing at the Apollo 
Bunder, Bombay, by the beautiful pano- 
rama stretched out before him. Com- 
mencing with the picturesque yacht club 
on the one side and the stately pile of 
chambers on the other, and proceeding 
past the massive Sailors’ Home to the 
huge Elphinstone College and on to the 
Sassoons’ Mechanics’ Institute, one pauses 
to look at Boehm’s equestrian statue of 
the Prince of Wales, presented to the 
city of Bombay by the late Sir Albert Sas- 
soon, and it is then only a step to the 
office of David Sassoon & Co., merchants 
and bankers of world-wide reputation. 
This firm of eminent traders, whose rami- 
fications extend all over the globe, is pre- 
sided over as managing partner in Bom- 
bay, by Mrs. Solomon David Sassoon, of 
Nepean Lodge, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

This lady—of dignified presence, tall 
and stately—impresses one with the keen- 
ness of her intellect, extraordinary intelli- 
gence, afid a memory never at fault. Her 
grasp of any subject is quick and com- 
prehensive, and this is the keynote of her 
success in the commercial world. 

Mrs. Sassoon attends the oflice regularly 
on all business days from 11 to 5, and 
controls and supervises the many trans- 
actions of a large mercantile office. The 
business extends on the one hand as far 
as China and Japan, and on the other to 
the Persian Gulf and Syrian ports—of 
England and the Continent go without 
saying—and the firm takes a prominent 
position in the banking and financial 
world, Many and complicated are the 
interests that Mrs. Sassoon has to control. 
Fora woman the position is unique. In 
addition Mrs. Sassoon takes her seat at 
board meetings as president of various 
spinning-silk and other companies, and 
her views on matters of importance are 
listened to and adopted by the other 
directors. 

In the outer world Mrs. Sassoon is one 
of the leaders of Bombay society, and the 
only lady member of the Royal Bombay 
Yacht Club. She is a charming hostess, 
and her ‘*Purdah parties’? do much to 
bring the Hindoo and Mohammedan 
women into contact with Europeans, and 
are the talk of the zenanas for months 
afterwards. 

Moreover, she takes a deep interest in 
the welfare of the poor, and in the schools 
and hospitals of the city. 

The business capabilities of Mrs, Sas- 
soon are the more remarkable, as she was 
not trained for commercial work, but on 
the death of her husband, in 1894, she 
studied the details for six months, and 
then took the position that he had hither- 
to occupied. 

Mrs. Solomon Sassoon’s career proves 
that there is no post, however difficult, 
not even positions of the greatest financial 
importance, that cannot be taken by a 
woman if she is in earnest and has 
strength of mind and will. 

She and her children speak and write 
perfect English. It is to the picturesque 
pen of one of her daughters that we are 
indebted for many details of this article. 
Yet we do not know that its subject will 





ever visit England or America. Neither 


| she nor her husband ever ventured to any 


part of the Western World. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OREGON. 








A WOMAN STATION AGENT, 
PORTLAND, ORE., SEPT. 2, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 
Visiting my sister at Bay City, Ore., in 
July, | found on arriving at North Yam- 
hill en route, that there lay before mea 


| mountain ride of fifty miles. Not wishing 


to carry my trunk on the stage I made 
arrangements with the station agent, Mrs. 
Stott, to keep it for me. Her prompt, 
kind, business manner pleased me, and I 
afterwards found by conversation with 
the mail-carrier that she had held the 
office for a long time. So, on my return, 
receiving my trupk as I passed through, 
I wrote her from, Portland asking for a 
sketch of her life for the Woman's Jour. 
NAL. Promptly I received the enclosed, 
told so graphically and modestly, that I 
send it without change. 
V. D. Garwoop. 
MRS, STOTT’S NARRATIVE. 


NORTHERN Paciric R. R. Station, 

N. YAMHILL, ORE., AUG. 31, 1898. ; 

. +.» My native State is Ohio, but my 
father took the Western fever when I was 
a child of nine, and thought at least to 
benefit his health if not his fortune by 
coming to Oregon. We travelled across 
‘the plains” with ox teams, taking more 
months to come the same distance that 
we go now by rail in days. We came in 
1852, when Indians and cholera were the 
terror of the trip. A vast wilderness faced 
us here, with now and then a log cabin to 
break the monotony. So I have grown 
up with our State, have lived to see wav- 
ing fields of grain where Indians and 
coyotes roamed, and schoolhouses and 
churches built up all over the country. 

My chances for an education were lim- 
ited, as schools at that early date were 
few. In all, after settling in Oregon, I 
went to school about one year and a half. 
Then I taught school several terms with 
success. At the age of twenty-four I 
married, brought up five children, four 
of whom are now living. My husband 
was appointed railroad agent at North 
Yamhill station some twenty years ago. 
He never liked the position, it being too 
confining. So he persuaded me to take 
the place. I consented, as the children 
were large enough to attend school, and, 
as you doubtless know, a woman can 
attend to numbers of duties and keep 
everything moving. I have done all the 
work connected with the duties of station 
agent for eighteen years this month. I 
sell tickets; check baggage; receive and 
check out freight; bill all freight; both car- 
loads and way freight; seal cars and col- 
lect all bills. I have grown to like my 
work. I see a great many phases of hu- 
manity and of character. I try to be 
courteous to all, aud in all the years in 
my position I have never been insulted, 
nor had a disrespectful word spoken to 
me, so cannot but have a pretty good 
opinion of people in general. 

My husband died nine years ago, so I 
have also had to oversee our two little 
farms, a pleasant task, as I am much 
interested in farming, and think no life 
so independent as a farmer’s. I get up at 
four o’clock in the summer and at five 
in the winter. I have a train to attend 
to at twenty-two minutes after six A. M.; 
another at half-past nine; one at eleven; 
one at half-past three; and my last one at 
seven in the evening, su my time is fully 
taken up. Perhaps I have old-fashioned 
notions, but I really think people have 
better health and are happier when they 
are busy. One failing I have; I must have 
and read my daily papers. I am and 
always have been a thorough Democrat, 
and believe in equal rights. I hope to 
live to see the day when we women shall 
have representation with taxation. Thank- 
ing you for your remembrance of me, I 
remain, your well-wisher, 

Mrs. M. E. Storr. 


Further State Correspondence on Eighth Page.) 








HOW TO RAISE HYACINTHS. 

A lady was admiring my little shelf-full 
of bright-hued hyacinths. The time was 
January, cold and bleak, and the bright- 
ness of the gay blossoms was in striking 
contrast with the world outside. 

“What,” asked the lady, ‘‘do you con- 
sider the prime requisite in bulb culture?” 

Without hesitating I replied: ‘The 
prime requisite is to give the bulbs a long 
uninterrupted rest after planting, so that 
they may have ample time to develop a 
strong, healthy root growth, as everything 
depends upon the roots. If one’s bulbs 
are first-class in every respect, and receive 
perfect treatment otherwise than giving 
them their necessary rest for growing 
roots, they will not prove so satisfactory 
as second-class bulbs which have been in 
dark confinement for weeks and have 
grown a good system of roots.” 

“Now that dish of hyacinths,’ I con- 
tinued, pointing to a pot of rich, glowing, 
dark-red flowers, ‘twas kept in my dark 
closet; well, how long do you suppose?”’ 

“Oh, six or eight weeks, perhaps,’’ re- 
turned the lady. 

“No, three whole months, lacking a few 
days, and see what a beauty it is. The 
name of the variety is Amy, and the bulb 
has borne one medium spike of bloom 
previous to the two it now bears. These 
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are about eight inches high and as large 
and compact as could bedesired, It is an 
ideal hyacinth, and others will be equally 
beautiful, that have not been brought to 
the light yet. I bring out some of my 
bulbs after they have been kept in the 
cellar but six weeks, and some of them 
will remain in the dark four months.” 
“But how do you know just when to 
bring them to your window garden?” 
“There are two ways of telling, neither 
strictly infallible. First by the color of 
the leaves. When they are light green— 
not yellow—even in the dark, they are 
ready for the darkest corner of one’s 
window garden at first; afterwards the 
sunniest spot it affords. Way number two 
is by their height. When about two 
inches high it is generally safe to remove 
them, but not always. One must use one’s 
common sense and let his bulbs remain in 
the dark closet or cellar for six weeks 
any way, until he is absolutely sure a firm, 
strong growth of roots has been attained.” 
—Vick’s Mayazine for September. 


CONSERVE YOUR VITALITY. 

Said a physician: ‘I wonder that wom- 
en fail to appreciate how much nervous 
force as well as physical strength they 
consume in worrying over the little things 
of life. Look at the mother and house- 
wife as she goes about her tasks, and 
observe how often she utters an impatient 
exclamation, how often she sighs over 
her servant’s shortcomings, how often 
she starts nervously at a noise from one 
of the children, And each time that she 
loses control over herself, her nerves, her 
temper, she loses just a little nervous 
force, just a little physical well-being, 
and moves a fraction of an inch further 
on in the path that leads to premature 
old age and to invalidism.”’ 

A clever woman said to an excitable 
sister: “‘My dear, do not use a pile- 
driver to pin on a bow of ribbon!” Do 
not many of us use the pile-driver when 
a light pressure of the finger will do the 
work as well and better? And if we 
exhaust all our reserve forces over the 
petty cares, what strength will we have 
with which to meet the great trials of 
life? There is one text which it would 
be well for the nervous and excitable 
woman to say each day to her often-per- 
turbed self: 

“If thou hast run with the footmen, 
and they have wearied thee, then how 
canst thou contend with horses? And if 
in the land of peace wherein thou trusted 
they wearied thee, then how wilt thou do 
in the swelling of Jordan?’’—Harper’s 
Bazar. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following soon Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price of Sizg'e Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less thin one 
hundred, except that samples of forcy dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail sor J0 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

More Testimony from Colorado. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Franees E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V. 8. Groesbeck. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Hensense of It, by T. Wentworth 
ghee. 

he Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 

W. Bashford. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
hy Henry B. Blackwell. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Catherine Conyngton. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


IOWA. 


Drs Moines, Serr. 10, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Woman's Standard for September 
comes freighted with cheering news. The 
convention of the State Suffrage Society 
at Council Bluffs, Oct. 19, promises to be 
a fine success, and delegates will go from 
there to the meetings of the Woman's 
National Council at Omaha, 

The fiftieth anniversary of the first 
‘Woman's Rights’’ convention has been 
celebrated in many places in Iowa on the 
exact date, July 20. In some places it 
took the form of a patriotic meeting, 
while emphasizing the fact that lowa 
women have been asking for the franchise 
for half a century, and it has not yet been 
granted. A lawn fete at the home of 
Mrs. Evelyn Belden, in Sioux City, on 
that date, netted $100, which was sent to 
an Iowa regiment to be used for the sick 
soldiers. 

The Political Equality Club of Suther- 
land has voted to procure the biographies 
of the early suffrage workers as fast as 
possible, to place them in the high school 
library, and to hang the pictures of these 
workers upon the walls. 

Mrs. Jennie Wilson organized a suffrage 
club at Henderson, last month, Mrs. W. 
B. Woods president; and one at Tabor, 
Mrs. Frances F. Rice president. Mrs. C. 
T. Moorman lately organized a club at 
Packwood. Mrs. Moorman is president 
of this club, and is county president. 

The Iowa Equal Suffrage Association 
has for some years owned a cottage on 
the State fair grounds at Des Moines, 
where suffragists of the State met each 
year and entertained hundreds of visitors. 
The Woman's Standard says: 

At this time it is serving another very 
noble purpose. The chaplain at Camp 
McKinley, Rev. Jonah Smith, has head- 
quarters there. Mrs. Coggeshall in writing 
says, ‘‘In ‘our cottage’ the lovely faces of 
Lucy Stone and Mrs. Stanton are beaming 
down from the walls upon rows of soldier 
boys writing letters, getting books and 
magazines, or receiving mail, for itis a 
post-office as well. Every suffragist in 
the State will surely feel a thrill of joy 
that our dear, brave, lowa boys have in 
‘our cottage’ a place of retreat and rest, 
and that the presiding genius is so true 
and good a man as Rev. Jonah Smith.” 

Mrs. Lizzie S. Hardy, county president, 
writes from Fort Dodge to the Woman's 
Standard: 

The city of Fort Dodge has met witha 
great loss in the death of ex-Governor 
Carpenter—gifted beyond most men. He 
had hosts of friends. He was a man with 
great will and strong nature, and yet 
gentleasa woman. He cherished a good 
will for all the world. Men from different 
parts of our State, men representing 
capital, those who stood for labor, states- 
men and farmers, wept like children at 
his grave. If the death of this man 
touched them, how did women feel? For 
he was the great champion for the ad- 
vancement of women in this State. The 
Equality Club of this city has lost, in the 
death of Governor Carpenter, a sincere 
friend of this reform, who signed its 
petitions and placed himself on record as 
a member and officer of our club, asking 
for women equal legal political rights. His 
simple and many expressions of sympathy 
were never lacking, and his name will be 
remembered as on the side of liberty, 
equality, and justice. 

The Woman's Standard, published 
monthly at Sutherland, and edited by 
Mrs. Roma W. Woods, president of the 
Eleventh District Association, is the 
oficial organ of the Iowa W. S. A., and 
aids greatly in carrying on the State work. 
It is only 25 cents a year. 

IowA CORRESPONDENT. 





OHIO. 
ToLepo, O., Serr. 12, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Toledo (O.) Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, resumed its meetings after the 
summer recess on the afternoon of Sept. 
7. Miss Anna C. Mott presided. 

Reports showed that the vacation had 
not been an idle one. At a special meet- 
ing it was decided to send delegates to a 
preliminary meeting for the formation of 
a Toledo Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
On June 1, a large public meeting was 
held at Sawyer’s Hall, under auspices of 
the Association, at which Dr. William V, 
Anderson spoke upon the progress of 
woman suffrage sentiment in the last 
quarter century, and Mrs. Lucie Harmon 
on Why Women need the Ballot for the 
Good of the Home, the Government and 
the Nation. Mrs. Lucetta Curtis, of Colo- 
rado, spoke of the good results of woman 
suffrage in that State. 

During July, Miss Helen Potter ad- 
dressed a very large open-air meeting at 
Golden Rule Park, on Mutualism and Co- 
operation, making a powerful plea for 
equality of political rights for the women 
of our country. She was invited by the 
suffrage association, and did excellent 
missionary work among a class of per- 
sons, that had given the suffrage reform 
little if any attention. 

The object of the Toledo Red Cross 


Society was outlined, and a brief descrip- 
tion of what it has accomplished was 
presented. The appointment of Dr. Anita 
Newcomb McGee, as assistant surgeon of 
the U. 8S. Army, was noted with rejoicing, 
and the secretary was directed to write 
her a congratulatory letter. 

The question of equal pay for equal 
work for teachers in the public schools of 
Toledo was discussed. It was asserted 
that women teachers are receiving smaller 
salaries than men for equal work, with 
the same requisites and qualifications. It 
was decided to investigate this matter 
before taking action. 

The police matron’s report showed that 
219 women and children had received 
their care during the summer, and that 
the police station was undergoing needed 
renovation. 

The review of the summer in sociologi- 
cal endeavor by and for women was of 
unusual interest, including reports of 
women’s congresses at Onset Bay and 
Denver, the Peace Convention at Mystic, 
Conn., Ohio’s new marriage law render- 
ing secret marriage almost impossible, 
married women’s property rights in 
Indiana in relation to the leasing of oil 
lands, the appointment by Postmaster 
Gordon of 118 women clerks in the post- 
office of Chicago, and the full and partial 


South Australia, New Zealand, and Mon- 

treal, with the.excellent results of same. 
Rosa L. Seaur, See. 

(Other State Correspondence on Seventh Page.) 








THE MOUNTAINEER VOLUNTEERS. 


Camp Const, Ky., Sept. 6, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

A camp of instruction for the Kentucky 
volunteers was established a few miles 
from us soon after the war began. Fine 
discipline is maintained, and everything 
is orderly, great attention being paid to 
sanitary regulations. We always find 
other women in the camp, mothers, wives, 
sisters, no doubt often sweethearts, visit- 
ing those dear to them, so much missed 
in the homes from which they have gone. 
We have been especially interested in 
the soldiers from the mountain districts, 
because we heard so much about the 
mountain people of West Virginia and 
Kentucky from our dear father in the 
long ago antebellum times, when he was 
engaged in coal and salt mining in those 
regions. When the mountaineers first be. 
gan to come into camp, as they did en- 
thusiastically at the first call for arms, 
many of them were rejected by the ex- 
amining officer because they were so 
much too tall and big. 

A fine regiment made up of moun- 
taineers has been at the camp for some 
weeks under Col. David G. Colson, mem- 
ber of Congress. 

He is a good oflicer, and in a remark- 
ably short time has brought his men, 
wholly unaccustomed to obeying orders 
or restraint of any kind, into fine disci- 
pline. It was a particularly difficult task. 
For the mountain people took opposite 
sides, as suited their views, in the Civil 
War, and the men who fought under dif- 
ferent banners then, or their sons, who 
had grown up to inherit their love and 
hatred, stand together now, wholly loyal 
to the government. One of these soldiers, 
holding different politics from the colonel, 
said: ‘I always hated his opinions and I 
used to hate him, but since I have been 
here in camp and have seen what a fine 
officer he is and how carefully he looks 
after the welfare of his men, I love him, 
and we are all ready to follow him wher- 
ever he leads us in the world, or out of it, 
either!” 

Hearing that a few of the men had the 
measles, I inquired if they needed any- 
thing, and assured the pleasant young 
surgeon, Dr. ——, that we would be glad 
to send them from the farm anything the 
sick soldiers would like. The doctor re- 
plied that they seemed to care for nothing 
but corn bread and buttermilk. Very good 
wheat bread was abundantly furnished, 
but, like our Virginia boys, they want 
“dodgers,”’ and buttermilk to drink when 
they are eating corn bread. In talking 
one day with a stalwart old soldier, cap- 
tain of a company, I was glad to find he 
was the grandson of one of our good old 
Dunkards in the Shenandoah Walley, and 
had spent much of his childhood with his 
grandparents in the quiet, peace-loving 
community in Rockingham. He had been 
adevoted Union man in the Federal army 
through the Civil War, tighting against 
slavery. Now, with the same feeling of 


strong, he had gathered a full company 
among his neighbors in the mountains, as 
he said, ‘‘to go with Col. Colson to drive 
the wicked Spanish man, who had done 
wickedness all the days since he landed 
on this side of the earth, back to his own 
place,” adding, severely, ‘‘And the fewer 
that go back the better it will be for God’s 
world.” 

The mountain men are much more in- 
teresting to us than those from the towns, 
as they furnish distinct types of charac- 





admission of women to citizens’ rights in’ 


wishing to help the weak against the: 


ter not to be found where constant con- 
tact with others results in all being more 
or less “smoothed and rounded.”’ His 
intense earnestness made one think of 
Oliver Cromwell and his stern troopers. 
{ “The sword of the Lord and of Gideon” 
seemed to be drawn in these days as of 
old. It was evident that if the tide of 
war should carry them to the front they 
will do their part in executing the deter- 
mined purpose which made them leave 
their homes and families. 

Col. Colson told us a striking story of 
one of his soldiers to whom he introduced 
us. The mountaineer was quite an elderly 
man, tall and large, with a strong, kindly 
face, a sort of self-taught naturalist, fa- 
miliar with the haunts and habits of all 
the wild creatures of the hill country 
where his life had been spent. He hasa 
great love of bees, and can manage the 
hives skilfully. For many years he has 
earned a large part of the support of his 
family by raising bees and ‘‘settling hives 
and swarms” for his neighbors. He and 
his household had been intensely inter- 
ested in the exciting events that led to 
the war between Spain and the United 
States. The bee-hunter and his eldest 
son, a strong, able-bodied young fellow, 
were both eager to go forth to battle 
against cruelty and oppression. The 
father looked at his stalwart son, as tall as 
himself, who had always been good, steady 
and industrious, and was full of the fire 
and energy of youth. He felt that, though 
he still had a good share of vigor for a 
man of his age, he was less able than the 
boy at his side to provide for the family. 

“Stay with your mother and the chil- 
dren, my son,” he said, earnestly. ‘You 
can do more for them than I can; you will 
keep on getting stronger, and I am going 
down hill and getting weaker. The coun- 
try needs one of us. Let me be the one 
to go.” 

“Oh, no, pap,” said the son, excitedly. 
‘Let me go! Mammy would lots ruther 
have you than me, and I canshoot as well 
as I can work,” and he pointed to his 
rifle and the wildcat skins and bear claws, 
trophies of his skill in hunting. ‘You 
are as good a man as I am in some ways, 
and a sight better in many of ’em. It is 
right for you to stay at home, and let me 
go with the boys.” 

‘‘Pappy,”’ said little Louisa, the young- 
est child and the pet of the family, ‘‘why 
don’t you draw straws, like the apostles 
did?” 

“You are right, child,” said the old 
man. “Come, mother; set down, chil- 
dren.”’ 

The big Bible was reverently taken from 
the shelf, and the first chapter of Acts 
was read. Then the whole family knelt, 
while the father asked for God’s guidance 
in this important question. Allrose from 
their knees composed and comforted. Lit- 
tle Louisa held two straws, the shorter 
one, when drawn, to signify upon whom 
the choice made by God should fall. 
There was a moment of solemn silence in 
the little cabin; then the father drew and 
held up the shorter straw, saying ear- 
nestly, ‘‘My son, it is the voice of God.” 

The young man drew his sleeve hastily, 
across his eyes, picked up the axe from 
the floor where it had fallen during the 
discussion, and went back to the woods, 
where he had been at work. 

These people are very sincere and de- 
vout in their feelings, and entered the 
army deeply imbued with the idea that 
they were going to fight a holy war—eager 
to offer their lives in a cause they believe 
righteous. 

Since I began writing, the regiment has 
been ordered South. How sorry we shall 
all feel to part with the gentle, manly, 
agreeable officers we have known all sum- 
mer! We feel as if they were not merely 
acquaintances, but old friends! One of 
my little boys went yesterday with his 
father to the camp to carry the soldiers a 
bantam rooster for a mascot. 

H. H. DAINGERFIELD. 





WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 

The Century for September contains 
seven important articles on the war. In 
two of these the question of territorial 
expansion is discussed by two publicists 
of differing views, Carl Schurz, in a paper 
entitled ‘‘Thoughts on American Imperial- 
ism,’ and Whitelaw Reid, in a paper 
bearing the caption ‘The Territory with 
which we are Threatened.” Both agree, 
however, that it would be disastrous to 
the Republic if rights of statehood should 
be given to any of the tropical communi- 
ties which the fortunes of war may leave 
on our hands. 

In the September J/arper’s there are a 
number of timely articles on the war and 
its results. Worthington C. Ford, late 
Chief of the Bureau of Statistics at Wash- 
ington, writes on ‘‘The New Fiscal Policy 
of the United States;’ James Bryce, 
author of “The American Common- 
wealth,” writes on the ‘‘Future Policy of 
the United States from an English Point 
of View;’ and Albert Bushnell Hart, pro- 
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fessor of History at Harvard University, 
gives an interesting historical summary 
of the previous military expeditions of 
the United States. 


The problems uppermost in this coun- 
try to-day are treated in the September 
New England Magazine by Raymond L. 
Bridgman. Ina thoughtful article entitled 
“Brute or Man—The Annexation Prob- 
lem,” he seeks to demonstrate that peace 
and prosperity can only be promoted by 
limiting our territory to its present 
boundaries. Rev. George Willis Cooke 
contributes an admirable account of the 
Saturday Club, which was organized in 
Boston about 1854, and was composed of 
such men as Emerson, Longfellow, Agas- 
siz, Lowell, Holmes and Howthorne. This 
club has played a distinct and important 
part in the literary life of Boston; and its 
story has never been so well told as here 
by Mr. Cooke. 

To the magazine number of the N. Y. 
Outlook for September, Col. Thomas 
Wentworth: Higginson contributes an in- 
teresting account of ‘‘Anti-Slavery Days,” 
and of the courageous men and women 
who led the great movement. The article 
is finely illustrated by reproductions from 
portraits and documents relating to the 
anti-slavery movement owned by Mr. 
Francis J. Garrison of Boston. 


Zion’s Herald, of Boston, celebrated its 
seventy-fifth anniversary on Sept. 7 with 
a souvenir number containing special 
features and illustrations. Zion’s Herald 
is the oldest Methodist newspaper in the 
world. For more than ten years after it 
was started, Massachusetts had its State 
church, and Methodist preachers were 
not recognized as ministers of the gospel 
nor as respectable members of the com- 
munity. Zion’s Herald was antagonistic 
to the State church, and the ministers’ 
tax. It was an aggressive force in the 
anti-slavery and temperance movements. 
From a very small beginning the paper 
has steadily grown in size and quality. It 
is now an alert, up-to-date, first-class re- 


ligious weekly. It meets its running ex- 
peuses, and has accumulated a plant and 
building representing property of at least 
$400,000. This has been done under the 
wise administration of the Wesleyan Asso- 
ciation, by the publishers and editors and 
the good offices of the ministers of the 
New England Conference, without solicit- 
ing contributions or financial help from 
any one.” “How Zion’s Herald is made” 
is told by Miss Adelaide 8S. Seaverns, the 
office editor, and the story clearly shows 
that success has come through systematic 
division of labor and close attention to 
details. For twenty-eight years Mr, 
Weed has managed all its financial de- 
tails. For ten years Dr. Charles Park- 
hurst has been editor-in-chief. Miss 
Seaverns has been with the paper nearly 
twenty years. Every issue is forecasted. 
All the workers devote their energies to 
making the best paper possible. The 
force in the printing department includes 
a woman proof-reader and six young wom- 
en compositors. F. M. A, 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—The coming week 
will witness a most elaborate production 
of Archibald Clavering Gunter’s own 
adaptation of his novel, ‘Mr. Barnes of 
New York,”’ which created a sensation at 
its original production at the Broadway 
Theatre, New York, some dozen years 
ago. The version used was made by the 
author after the first season, introducing 
the railroad episode. Mr. Gilmour im- 
personates the hero. The cast will be 
Marina Paoli, sister of Antonio, and Ward 
of Danella, young Corsican lady, Lillian 
Lawrence; Enid Anstruther, Edwin’s sis- 
ter, Maude Odell; Lady Chartris, Maud’s 
mother, Lizzie Morgan; Maud Chartris, 
a young lady whose widowed mother 
wishes her never to grow older, Mary 
Sanders; Isola, Marina’s foster sister, 
Marian Chapman; Burton A. Barnes, of 
New York, J. H. Gilmour; Count Musso 
Danella, French nobleman, owning estates 
in Corsica, William Humphrey; Edwin 
Gerard Anstruther, lieutenant in the Brit- 
ish Navy, Charles Mackay; Tomasso 
Monoldi, old Corsican, Marina’s foster 
father, James O. Barrows; Andre De Bel- 
loc, captainin French Army, Tony Cum- 
mings; Antonio Paloi, young Corsican, 
ensign in French Navy, N. H. Fowler; 
Mateo, innkeeper of ‘Il Poscatori,’> Wm. 
Chas. Masson; Jacques D’ Estrees, railroad 
guard, John J. Geary; Monsieur Marais, 
eccentric traveller, Lindsay Morison. 
Milton Royle’s comedy-drama, “Friends,” 
is for week beginning Monday, Sept. 26. 


GranpD OPERA.—The new farce comedy, 
“A Sure Cure” makes people laugh. 
Charles Wayne, prince of eccentric farce 
comedians, heads the list. Mr. Newrich, 
the gay old gentleman out on his vacation, 
is played with unctuous humor by Mr. 
H. D Blackmore. Mr. Sub, the timorous 
landlord, is played by Chas. B. Hawkins, 
Parts exceedingly droll are well played 
by Mart Fuller and Orral Humphrey, 

Dashing Daisy, by Miss Annie Cald- 
well, Pertie the saucy cashier played by 
pretty little Eva Tanquay, and Sally the 
tough girl played by Carrie Scott. Two 
tailor made girls, Dollie and Lillie are 
Elnor Hale and Maybelle Davis. Goldie 
the heiress by Grace Gray, and Mrs. 








Newrich is portrayed by Beatrice Bonner. 























Rocky Mountain 





Limited 





New Fast Flyer, Chicago to Denver, 
Colorado Springs and Manitou. 





“GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE” 


Entire New Equipment—Library Buffet Smokers, Chair Cars, Pullman 


Sleepers and improved Dining Cars. 


Wide Vestibule Train through- 


out, built expressly for this service. 


Best Train Between 


CHICAGO and COLORADO, 








Leaves Chicago 4.30 P. M. 
8.00 P. M. the following day. 


Arr 


ives at Denver and Colorado Springs 


Only One Night on the Road. 





Handsome Descriptive Book, “MANITOU AND THE MOUNTAINS,” 
sent free on application. 


Address: JOHN SEBASTIAN, G. P. A., C. R. I. & P. R’y, CHICAGO 
Or I. L. LOOMIS, N. E. P. A., 290 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS: 





—— 





For sale by all Dry and 
Fancy Goods Stores. 


JOHN C. MEYER & CO., 
SELLING AGENTS, 
87 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
Dont take anything that 
they say is “just as good ”’ 
as Cutter’s 


Cutter’s Crochet and Art Silks in 
all the latest tints and colors, 
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